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THE COLONEL'S REBEL RELICS. 


BY CORPORAL QUILY. 


Iw these piping times of peace, with the 
ever-widening gap of years between us and 
the days of the knapsack and sabre, it ts dif. 
ficult to recall all the prominent puints of the 
soul-harrowing tale Iam about to unfold, a 
tale whose sadly abrupt termination has cast 
a lasting gloom over the life of its principal 
hero. 

In that very convenient time of reference, 
when one fs not particular about being defi- 
nite, “the other day,” Mrs. Quilp, in over- 
hauling her treasnre-box, rather unexpectedly 

. brought to light a relic of the war. 

It was only a little wooden cross scarce 
three inches in length, radely carved, and 
bearing very evident traces of jackknifo 
architecture, and of a dull jackknife, at that. 
Rude as it was, Mrs. Quilp seemed to have 
preserved it with care, away down in the 
bottom of the box, along with faded roses 
and violets, and sundry bundles of faintly- 
scented love-letters, tokens of “undying af- 
fection” from the Adolphus-es of Mrs. Q.’s 
youthful acquaintance. It was by the merest 
chance that I caught a glimpse of it, for she 
is wondrous chary of the contents of that 
box, is Mrs. Quilp. 

As she held the cross up to the light fors 


moment, looking at it with a curiously mixed 
expression of interest and amusement, I ex- 
claimed in my most persuasive accents, 
What's that, Mrs, Q, ?” 

“ Law me, Quilp, don’t you know? Why, 
that’s the relic you sent me from Fortress 
Monroe, when you were in the 411th.” 

Well, [had forgotten, to be sure, but the 
sight of the bit of oak did recall the time 
when I wore the blue, and was likewise very 
much in love with Mrs, Q., but then, she 
wasn’t Mrs. Q. in those days. 


—_—_—_— 


PART L 
THE PLAN. 


Tue November sunlight from a Virginta 
sky streamed over the waters of IIampton 
Roads, and broke into a thousand glittering 
sparkles on the ripples in the wake of the 
transport propeller * Mersey,” as she steamed 
from Fortress Monroe across the Roads to- 
wards the mouth of the Elizabeth River, 
away to the south, She was an “old tub,’ 
the “ Mersey,” and had long ago been broken 
up, but for the emergences of venerable Un- 
cle Sam, which gave her patriotic owners tho 
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chance to fill their pockets by their country’s 
needs, and to get for a single voyage thrice 
the value of the vessel’s rotten hulk. 

And so it came to pass, this bright Novem- 
ber afternoon, that on deck, between decks, 
and below deck, she swarmed with a host of 
brass-buttoned heroes, crowded in, a battalion 
where there was scarcely room for a company, 
aud bound 


“@hey knew not where or why, ’ 


Theirs, but to go or dic,” 
as Drum Major Taps oracularly declared; 
but he added confidentially, to Private Butt- 
plate that he’d “rather not be taken there 
in his coffin, before he was dead, if it was just 
the same to the gov'nment.” 

Down in the hold, where fresh alr never 
vcauic, and only a single ray of sunlight 
crawled down the hatehway at high noon, 
the rude bunks were built in interminable 
rows, filling all the space from side to side, 
and deck to deck, save the narrowest possible 
passage-ways. The parted waters “swished” 
and dashed against the frail siding, through 
which the weakest convalescent could have 
“jabbed” his jackknife, and a stench worse 
than Baxter Street in midsummer, pervaded 
the whole dark dismal space, where, for 
weary weeks, hundreds of the four hundred 
and eleventh found thelr only lodging-place, 
No wonder, then, that the disgusted crew 
had, without dissent, rechristened the horri- 
ble craft the “Misery,” in ‘place of her 
proper name, 

But on the upper deck, in the bright sun- 
Hglit, amid the thousand changing views on 
land and water, all past and present discom- 
forts for the moment were forgotten. We 
were a detachment of the four hundred and 
eleventh on the way to the ancient city of 
Norfolk, ordered thither to fill up the time, 
till the great * Slam-Bang Expedition” should 
be ready to sail for “distant service” 

The next day was to be “Thanksgiving 
Day” in the old homesteads far away to- 
wards the north star, aud many a blue-coated 
soldier felt “an aching void,” as he thought 
of the turkey-hones nat to be picked by hhn 
this year, and heaved a sigh from “below the 
belt,” as he pensively gazed on his ration of 
hardtack and raw pork, 

The grim walls and yawning embrasures 
of the fortress were fast fading into a stony- 
gray cloud, far in the rear: the sounds of 
pick and hammer on the low rocks of the 
Rip Raps had long since ceased; the Monitor 


riding at anchor, by the fluttering bit of bunt- 
ing at the masthead of the sunken Cumber- 
land, had become a mere black speck in the 
distance, and already the sentries’ bayonets 
on Sewall’s Point were flashing back the sun- 
light in our faces, while just ahead was the 
wide reach of the Elizabeth River. 

Away over towards the right, the low sandy ° 
shores and gunboats riding at anchor marked 
the mouth of the James, the barred highway 
to the heart of the Confederacy, 

Colonel Purley sat on the quarter-deck, 
smoking an Old Polut Comfort cigar, and 
contemplating the passing scenery. Very 
little of sentiment found place in the mind of 
our colonel, though his eyes rested on scenes 
then famons, and destined since to be still 
more famous in history. 

Little cared he for Pocahontas and Pow- 
hatan, for Cornwallis, or bold John Smith, or 
even for the gallant crew of the Cumberland, 
though these were the shores on which the 
former gazed, as on those of a new-found 
Eldorado, and these the waters beneath whose 
surface the heroes sank to their long slumber 
amidst the thunder of the rebel guus. 

Just now, the grizzly-jawed colonel was 
cogitating, between puffs, upon the prospects 
of the fall wool trade, and querying whether - 
Sammy, Junior, would remember to “ fix” 
the scales, whercon he was wont to weigh 
the wool for his honest farmer friends, iu the 
old storchouse by the canal. 

Now and then, he turned to Mr. Sly his 
adjutant, seated by his side, and gave vent to 
his burdened mind, and Mr. Sly, knowing as 
much of the workings of the wool trade as I 
do of the composition of country sausages, 
yielded an anxious assent to every proposi- 
tion. But then Sly, to use a vulgar expres- 
sion, “knew.on which side his bread was 
buttered.” 

The vessel puffed and paddled on, up the 
narrowing channel of the river, the sinful 
games of “old sledge” and “ euchre” on the 
forecastle went on unmolested, the scenery- - 
gazers still strained their vision, and tho 
colonel talked on to his staff, who was now 
piindly Dinndering in the beeswax business, 

Suddenly all were brought to their feet by 
shouts of “Tho Merrimac!” “There she 
Nest’? “Don’t you ses, close in shore?” And 
all eyes were turned towards the two stumpy 
posts projecting above the water, which old 
Barnacle, the mate, declared marked the 
resting-place of the famous rebel ram. The 
colonel pressed quickly to the rail, and gazed 
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with enger Interest at the silent sentinel. A 
shrewd sly look crept into the corners of his 
sharp gray eyes, as he noted the position of 
the wreck, the shore and the tide. Sending 
Mr. Sly for old Barnacle, his new-formed 
‘scheme was carefully broached, and, at the 
old salt’s suggestion, Private Tompion and 
“Boston Bill,” two brass-buttoned recruits 
from “old briny,” were notified to report to 
the mate for duty that night. To Mr. Sly, 
who was proud to be so deep iu his superios’s 
confidence, he explained: 

The people home had a rage for relics; the 
Merrimac was famous the world over—the 
wreck was easy of access—why should he 
stand in the way whon the curiosity of so 
many thousands could be gratified if he 
should sccure as much of the wreck as possi- 
ble for relies, and perform a great public duty 
in distributing them throughout the land? 

“Besides,” and his gray eyes twinkled 
greedily, “ there’s money in it, Mr. Sly.” 

Mr. Sly assented again, this time with fall- 
est appreciation, and the colonel was so de- 
lighted at the prospect, that he astonished 
his “staff” beyond expression by the gift of 
a cigar, Private Buttplate, who witnessed 
the gift, declared it was the first tine “old 
Hunks” had been guilty of such a thing 
since he mounted his silver-leafed shoulder- 
straps; but then Buttplate was prejudiced, 
When the shadow of the old church tower 
had stretched across the narrow street and 
over the mossy headstones in the old graye- 
yard where slept the dead of two centuries, 
and the last rays of the sun were kissing the 
flag at masthead, we tied up at the wharf of 
Norfolk. 


PART TWO. 
ITS EXECUTION, | 


Tr is not my purpose to attempt fo describo 
all we discovered that was quaint, and 
strange, and old, in that oldest (with but one 
exception) of all American towns, for truth 
compels me to acknowledge that most of the 
members of the four hundred and eleventh 
luxuriated upon the generous bivalves retailed 
along the docks, in lieté of thefr lost turkeys, 
or lounged through the strects keeping a 
furtive lookout for the provost guard, all un- 
mindful of antiquity’s attractions. 

As tho afternoon of the day succeeding 
the arrival of the “Misery” wore on apace, 
Mr. Sly was notified ‘that his presence was 
desired by is commandant in the after cabin. 


Hastily swallowing the confe section of potato 
ple just purchased of ‘a sablo handmalden 
“from Afrie’s burning strand,” Mr. Sly tarrled: 
not for dalliance, but obeyed the summons, 

“Mr, Sly,” said the colonel, “I have con- 
‘eluded to give you an interest in the little 
‘scheme I suggested yesterday, and you will 
to-nightl in company with Barnacle, Billand 
Tompion, row down with the tide and en- 
deavor to secure all the material yon can, I 
have managed with our captain to box and 
store the spoil as ‘equipments, till we re- 
turn to Fortress Monroe. Once shipped to 
Purleywich, ‘Sammy’ will have it mannfae- 
tured into § Merrimac canes, and it will not 
be our fault if Purley and Sly don’t make a 
good thing out of it. I’d be glad to go my- 
self but for my rheumatism, and besides, sir, 
discipline must be maintained.” 

Now Mr. Sly had never before heard of 
the colonel’s rheumatism, nor did he particu- 
larly fancy the idea of foundering and splash- 
ing around a sunken wreck, on a piteh dark 
night, within easy gunshot of the pickets on 
shore, for he was an eminently prudent man 
—~the adjutant—and careful of his health. 

But ‘visions of greenbacks innumerable, 
and gold-headed canes by the gross, each 
bearing the legend, “ Merrimac,”’—* Purley 
and Sly,” flashed before his mental gaze, and 
the pleasing prospect sufficed to prevail over 
his prudence, At midnight, then, while, 
though the soldiers slept, the hold resounded 
with snoves, and groans, and gasps for alr, a 
Doat pushed out from under the bow of the 
Misery, as she headed down stream with the 
ebbing tide, and silently vanished in the 
darkness down the river, 

What happened on that midnight ride, 
how Mr. Sly, bravely overcoming his conscl- 
entious scruples, took charge of the dark- 
lantern, how often he pressed the black bot 
tle to his tremulous fips, how lic hauled on 
the hawser, and tugged at the timbers, how, 
in the excess of his zeal, he tumbled over- 
board and would have gone to feed the little 
fishes but for tho horny hand of old Barna- 
éle clinched in his wavy auburn locks, and 
how at Inst, weary and wet, battered and 
bruised, he reached the vessel at the wharf 
‘Just before the “drummer's call” for reveille, 
I cannot truthfully relate, for I did not see, 

But rumor has a thousand tongues, and on 
this oceaston ono of them wagged between 
the jaws of “Boston Bill,’ to whom I would 
respectfully refer for further particulars. 

The prize was secured and no one the 
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wiser, at least 80 thought the valorous adju- 
tant, but alas! he was mistaken. He did not 
see that ubiquitous Private Buttplate, snugly 
stowed away in the shadow of the cabin 
hatchway, but Buttptate saw the boat come 
slowly up in the early morning twilight, saw 
the weary officer and boat’s crew climb the 
sides, and carefully stow away their prize be- 
neath a pile of canvas aft the pilot-house 
that had not been disturbed since the voyage 
began. Buttplate, though only a “ miserabie 
private, had sense enough to guess the mean- 
ing of this secret move, and wit enough to 
turn his knowledge to his own advantage, 

At the mess-table that morning, Mr. Sly 
failed to appear, though previously noted for 
his unvarying promptness on such occasions, 
But Colonel Purley was unisually gracious, 
and even went so far in his beaming bland- 
ness as to inquire solicitously as to the state 
of the chaplain’s health, As the colonel had 
heretofore made it a point never to recognize 
the Rev. O'Callaghan, except officially, his 
present cordiality was viewed with silent 
wonder by all the mess, Meantime, poorSly 
shivered and shook in his natrow bunk with 
many a chill, despite the double doses of qui- 
nine liberally, nay, bountifully shovelled out 
on his “spatula” by the benevolent surgeon, 
till the poor “ staff's” head rang with all the 
clamors of a dozen Birminghams. Presently 
his drooping spirits were revived by the si- 
multancous appearance of the colonel, and a 
eup of coffee. 

“Ts it all right, Mr. Sly?” 

“Allright, sir, under the: canvas, on deck, 

* sh 

“Very good, Mr. Sly, Pll see that you have 
the first vacant captaincy.” And facing 
about, the pursy commandant strutted com- 
placently away, Intending to give the mate 
instructions to stow the “relies” in the lower 
hold, till they could be expressed to Samy 
Junior, He mounted the cabin stairs and 


stood on the deck. The vision of a hundred 
men, each with jackknife drawn, and hewing 
industriously at pieces of brown oak-wood, 
met his astonished gaze. A glimmer of the 
truth dawned upon his mind, and he madly 
rushed towards the canvas pile, but alast. the 
place that once knew it now knew it no 
more, | 

“ Barnacle! 

Yes, Barnacle had seen the treasure un- 
earthed, and had heard Buttplate reveal the 
nature of the discavered plunder, but was 
powerless to prevent tt, I am sorry to say 
that the colonel used some very strong bibli- 
cal expressions at this juncture, which I dare 
not venture totranscribe. With glaring eyes 
and bristling halr, he made a savage rush at 
Buttplate, who was standing by the bulwark, 
but the active boy was too quick for him, and 
grasping the ratlines, was out of reach in a 
moment far overhead, leaving the discomfited 
colonel below, half-choked with rage, and im- 
potently shaking his fist. Turning. again, 
he took a last despairing glance at his lost - 
relics in the. hands of the grinning soldiers, 


aud then strode down the cabin stairs, 


To the poor adjutant, cowering and shiver- 


ing again in his bunk, shrinking under the 


stern and angry recriminations of his com- 
mander, the next ten minutes seemed as 


‘many months, despite the surgeon’s Peruvian 


bark, How he was finally restored to favor, 
and won bis double-barred straps, I know 
not,. but for the next five. days Private Butt- 
plate wore ball and chain in the lowest depths 
of the hold, and was only released in time to 
desert before the great “Slawn-Bang Expedi- 
tion” sailed out between the Capes. 

Tho last mait from the Fortress carried to 
a hundred northern homes as many rough- 
hewed relics of the Merrimac; but the gold- 
headed canes of “Purley and Sly” never 
founds market, And thus terminates this 
agitating tale. 
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THE CORMORANT’S LUCK. 


BY W. H. ALAcy. 


SEAMEN have the reputation, not alto- 
gether undeserved, of being more supersti- 
tious than the generality of mortals. 
Almost every one, however strong-minded 
and intelligent, cherishes away down in 
his mind a belief in “lucky” and “un- 
lucky” ships. He may deny it ever so 
earnestly; may scout the imputation as 
sheer nonsense; but when brought to the 
test, the old feeling is very apt to come 
Rppermost, and his actions to belie his 
bold words. 

I well remember, in my boyish days, that 
there was always a rush of the best seamen 
to ship in the Cormorant as soon as her 
Papers were known to be open. There 
Were many more desirable ships, consider- 
ing merely the intrinsic qualities of each; 
but the Cormorant had always been lucky, 
and it was generally believed always would 
be. There was a venerable battered horse- 
shoe nailed to one of the breast-hooks in 
her bows, so as to revolve as on a pivot, 
and the crews who had sailed in her enter- 
tained a sort of veneration for this symbol. 
If unsuccessful in a chase of whales, they 
went into the forecastle after their return 


on board and turned the horseshoe on the 
naiJ a certain number of times; luck wag 
sure to follow the next day, or, at least, 
very soon. Certain it was that the Cormo- 
rant, though an ancient ship, had never 
failed to make a successful yoyage, and 
scarce any one had the temerity to suppose 
that she ever could fail. 

My cousin, Joe Burrell, was several 
years my senior, and had arrived at that 
stage—Cnly a question of time with all of 
us young islanders—when he was old and 
stout enough to go “round Cape Horn.” 
His father, who had been an old salt him- 
self, was a devout believer in luck, and had 
curbed Joe’s impatience a whole year, 
having actually bespoken him a berth in 
the old Cormorant while yet she was at 
sea on her previous voyage. Nothing could 
exceed the boy’s delight when he really 
saw his autograph signed on her shipping 
articles, though the “lay” against it was 
not so liberal as he might have obtained in 
other ships of fess enviable reputation. 
The supply of stort lads to man the Cor- 
Morant was always greater than the de- 
mand, and the shrewd old Quaker owner 
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did not fail to profit a little by that fact. 

Yathan Joy, her commander, had been 
mate of her on the previous voyage, and 
there was luck in him as well as the vessel. 
Surely no one ever began his career in the 
whiling business with a more flattering 
Prospect of success than my cousin Joe. 
His letters to me were as frequent as his 
opportunities for sending them, and he 
always wrote in high spirits, giving such 
glowing descriptions of his adventures as 
tired my boyish ardor, and made me chafe 
With impatient longing for the time when 
I, too, should be deemed worthy to join 
the crusade against the leviathan. 

A letter dated when the Cormorant was 
about two years out from home reported 
her near the Galapagos Islands, wanting 
only a few whales to fillher. As the letter 
was five months old when received, we 
began to look for Joe's arrival from the 
day of its reception. But months passed 
on, and winter set in without bringing 
either the ship or further tidings, until not 
even her proverbial good luck was proof 
against certain vague fears that some acci- 
dent might have befallen her. 

Every whaleship in those days carried a 
distinguishing signal, or “owner's flag,” 
of large size, and it was customary, on ar- 
rival at Homes’s Hole, or “ Oldtown” (as 
we always called the little port of Edgar- 
town), to send this flag by the little packet- 
sloop which plied between the Vineyard 
and Nantucket, thus reporting as early as 
possible the identity of the ship to the 
anxious ones on the lookoutforher. Many 
a day we kept the spyglass in operation 
from the “walk” on the housetop, vainly 
watching for the great blue flag with a C 
in white, which was to set our minds at 
rest about the Cormorant. It came not, 
aud even the most éanguine shook their 
heads, and admitted that the doctrine of 
luck had in this case proved 2 failure. 

Then there drifted home a rumor that a 
certain whaleship, believed to be. the Cor- 
morant, had been cut off at Juan Fernan- 
dez by a party of Chilian convicts. What 
had been the fate of the crew could not be 
known, but it was almost sure that the 
pirates had kept possession of the vessel, 
and started off on some sort of marauding 
expedition in the Pacific. The penal set- 
tlement at the island had been broken up 
through the inefficiency of those placed in 
authority over the malefactors, and some 


of the latter had been summarily shot, as 
Napoleon is said to have shot the Turks at 
Jaffa, as the easiest way of disposing of 
them. But those who had seized the ship 
had made good their escape, and it was 
Jong ere their whereabouts was known. 

My uncle, Joe’s father, still clung to his 
faith in the ultimate safety of the vessel 
and crew. “I tell you,” said he, ‘there’s. 
luck in Ler old timbers, and she'll turn up 
somewhere yet all right.’ But spring 
came without any light being shed upon 
the mystery, and meanwhile I had grown 
stout enough to commence my own adven- 
turous career, and cast my lot in the new 
ship Samaria, and prepared to fulfil what I 
had always been aceustomed to look upon 
as my appointed destiny, quite undeterred 
by the lesson of my cousin Joe’s fate. 

We were nearly up with Cape Hom in 
the Samaria, hammering away against 
head winds, when a homeward-bounder, 
under a cloud of sail, came running down 
On our quarter. There were many marks 
of resemblance about her tothe Cormorant; 
so said the old seamen, who ought to know, 
and when she rounded to within a short 
distance, and flaunted the blue flag with 
the C in white, for which we had watched 
so anxiously and so long, all doubt was re- 
moved. A few minutes later and my hand 
was seized with an iron grip by my cousin 
Joe Burnell, no longer a boy in stature, but 
a young Hercules. 

Of course all sorts of eager questions 
were put, in our curiosity to learn the ad- 
ventures of men who appeared as if risen 
from the dead; and the truth of their story, 
as I gathered it from Joe, was that the ship 
had been captured, as rumored, by a party 
of Chilians, who effected their purpose by 
surprise, boarding her while lying at. Juan 
Fernandez in such force as to overpower 
the crew without striking a blow. Captain 
Joy, though not wanting in courage or in 
disposition to defend his property, found 
himself powerless, in consequence of the 
negligence of the watch in charge, and saw 
the impolicy of any attempt at resistance 
after the convicts were in full possession 
of the deck. They numbered full seventy 
men, and they offered no further violence, 
either to himself or his crew, than such as 
was necessary to make themselyes safe in 
possession. 

Joe told me he never was ill-treated by 
any of them during the whole time that he 
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was in their power; but he with the rest of 
his shipmates was confined below, con- 
stantly under guard, and only allowed to 
come out a few at a time, while the ship 
was put off with a free wind, running west- 
ward into the broad Pacific, her destination 
being, of course, quite unknown to her 
rightful owners. 

The leader of the pirates was a French- 

man, who spoke fluently both Spanish and 
English, as well as his own tongue, and 
Was evideutly a man of no ordinary intelli- 
gence, and a competent navigator. For 
this reason the captain and officers knew 
no more of the position of the ship than 
what little they could gather by stealth, as 
they were not called upon to assist in shap- 
ing her course. Barreau the Frenchman 
was quite equal to the work he had under- 
taken, and maintained the most admirable 
discipline among his desperadoes. He 
never relaxed his Vigilance in the guard 
over his American prisoners, while, at the 
same time, he allowed no one of his own 
followers to oppress or maltreat them. He 
had promised Captain Joy that they should 
all be landed at some civilized port, if he 
could approach the land so as to do so 
Without compromising his own safety. 
’ Indue time the ship, making, as they 
Judged, a general northwest course, arrived 
at an island supposed to be one of the 
Marquesan group, und came to anchor. 
Barreau would not suffer one of the Amer- 
icans to land, but kept up the watch and 
guard over them with increased vigilance. 
The next day after the arrival he himself 
took a crew in one of the whaleboats, and 
pulled round a point out of sight from the 
ship. He was absent several hours, and 
on his return two heavy bags were lifted 
out of the boat, and carried below into his 
stateroom, being the same which Captain 
Joy had formerly occupied. Nothing was 
Said openly about the contents of the bags, 
but it was whispered among the Chilians 
that they were filled with gold, and had 
been secreted at the island by Barreau on 
Some former cruise. 

Stores and provisions were taken on 
board, until the vessel was in a complete 
State of readiness for a voyage of any ordi~ 
Nary length. All this time the pirates had 
been kept strictly to their work, and been 
allowed no time for recreation or riot; but 
such humdrum life was not to be endured 
forever by men Of this stamp. They in- 


sisted upon having one grand carouse and 
jubilee before again putting to sea, and . 
Barreau found himself obliged to yield, 
He made it conditional, however, that they 
should not leave the ship for that purpose, 
but should hold their revels on board. Hf 
his followers could be thrown off their 
guard while away from the vessel, there 
was the double danger of treachery from 
the savages and of a rising of the prisoners, 

A renegade Englishman, who had taken 
up his abode on the island a year or two 
before, and become more than half barba- 
rian, had established the manufacture of 
liquor from the “‘ toddy’’ or sap of the co- 
coanut tree, @ vile stuff, which may be 
warranted to kill at as many yards as any 
“tangle-foot” dispensed over the bar of 
the worst grogshop in New York or Lon- 
don. It was the first opportunity that the 
convicts had had to indulge in alcoholic 
stimulants, and they were not slow to buy 
up all the stock on hand from Cockney 
Ben, amounting to some dozens of bottles. 

The revelry waxed loud and furious on 
the night previous to the day set for depar- 
ture, and the desperadoes, having once 
given themselves up to it, appeared to have 
abandoned all thought of care or vigilance, 
The prisoners were allowed almost unlim- 
ited freedom, and were frequently invited 
to drink with their guards; but no more 
was taken by any of them than barely suffi-. 
cient to avert suspicion, for the word had. 
been quietly passed among themselves, and 
anxious eyes were watching the gradual 
progress of the drunken revel, which prom- 
ised to open up % chance for striking a blow. 
for freedom. It was a source of delight to 
them to observe that the master-spirit Bar- 
rean had little or no control of himself. 
after he once began todrink. He was soon, 
one of the most recklessly intoxicated of 
the party, and all discipline was at an end, 

By midnight more than half of the Chili- 
ans were laid out, stupid from the effects 
of their grand carouse, while many of the 
rest were but little better. The French- 
man, after a maudlin attempt to show that 
he was still himself, which resulted in a. 
signal failure, had retired below, and fallen, 
in a stupor across the eabin table. 

Now was the time for Captain Joy te ree 
cover easy possession of his vessel, and the 
signal was given for which his crew had 
been so eagerly waiting. By simultaneous 
action in different parts of the ship, afew 
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minutes sufficed to overpower the small 
number who were still capable of resist- 
ance; the rest were easily taken care of, 
and Captain Joy, with his own crew of 
twenty-four men, found himself once more 
in full command of his favorite Cormorant, 
but with seventy prisoners on his hands. 
It would neverdo to remain at their an- 
chorage until daylight, as the natives might 
make an attack on seeing the new state of 
affairs, and the little party would be placed 
between two fires. Orders were given at 
once for lifting the anchor, and though the 
operation was performed as quietly as pos- 
sible, it did not fail to attract attention 
from the shore. Canoes were soon seen 
approaching, but were ordered off out ef 
range, and before the alarm had spread to 
all the savages the ship was a-weigh, and, 
with her topsails and jib drawing, moved 
slowly out of the bay. More canvas was 
added to catch the breeze, but the force 
detailed to guard so large a number of 
Chilians necessarily left the working party 
very short-handed. The prisoners must be 
got rid of, by some means, before they all 
recovered their sober senses, or it would 
be next to impossible to control so over- 
whelming a force. 

As scon as an offing was gained the boats 
were lowered and filled with men, the 
most helpless ones being piled in with little 
regard to position or storage, and a few of 
the more sober men driven into each boat 
before she was cast adrift. So near the 
land they could not fail to reach it in safe- 
ty, and their after fate among the barbari- 
ans must be their own affair. In this way 
about fifty were disposed of, including 
Barreau himself, who was still insensible. 
Except the few who had been wounded in 
the brief struggle for recapture no one was 
injured, and those few were retained 
among the twenty left on board, who were 
all praced in close confinement. 

Thus relieved of the heaviest burden of 
‘care, our whalemen shaped their course for 
‘Valparaiso. As no observations could be 

‘taken for the two succeeding days, it was 
found difficult to determine exactly what 
island it was they had visited; for the 
pirates had kept no log, the navigation of 
the ship having been left in the hands of 
their leader, who, though he did his work 
-well and understandingly, had left no writ- 
ten record of it. But that the island was 
one of that portion of the Marquesas known 


as the Washington Group was pretty well 
determined. It was small, of coral forma- 
tion, and thinly inhabited. Nothing defi- 
nite was learned of the after history of the 
fifty men set adrift in the boats. 

The Cormorant arrived off Valparaiso in 
due time, touching only long enough, how- 
ever, to land the twenty desperadoes, for 
which the authorities did not appear to 
feel at all grateful, especially when it was 
learned that the Frenchman himself was 
not among them. There was no time for 
any questioning or investigation as to the 
contents of the mysterious bags, which 
still remained in the captain’s stateroom. 
After leaving the place with a cracking 
breeze, bound up towards Cape Horn, the 
nature of their contents was first made 
known to the crew. 

‘* Forty thousand dollars are in those two 
bags, all in gold,” said Joe, as he finished 
his story, “and we all draw lays of it. 
The old man says it’s part of the catchings 
of the voyage just as much as the oil.” 

Which there was no doubt it justly was; 
and thus it fell out that the Cormorant, 
with her cargo of spermaceti and the bags 
of yellow boys added, made the luckiest 
voyage of her whole career. She held her 
reputation until she was hauled up into 
the dock mud at the home-port and broken. 
up, fairly dying of old age, as one might 
truly say. The horseshoe, much attenu- 
ated by corrosion, was religiously pre- 
served, and nailed up in a similar position 
in the bows of her successor the Novelty, 
fresh from the shipyard. But, as if in 
very spite of the faithful believers, the 
Novelty was cast away on her first voyage, 
but a few months after leaving home, and 
the rusty emblem of good fortune was lost 
with her. 

“ Ah well,” said my Uncle Burnell, then 
far advanced in years, “the bad tuck was 
in her timbers, and not in the horseshoe. 
The Cormorant never ought to be allowed 
to die altogether; we might have kept a 
piece of the old keel to swear by, and built 
uponit. And it would ha’ paid, too, better 
than building new ones, for, as long as she 
lived, her voyage was a sure thing, made 
before she sailed.’ 
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| ‘THE CROATIAN BRIDE: 


BY FRANCES P.' PEPPERELL. 


ALL the’ “world ‘knows there were two 
Trencks, one the ideal of romance and dar- 
ling of Germany, the heroic Frederick; the 
other, his cousin, as ‘splendid i in warlike nia- 
neeuvres and tacties as a modern Frank, but 
numbered among barbarians, and swarming 
with his savage Pandours, as fierce and bru- 
tal as the primal Hun, the Baron Francis 
Trenck. It is of the latter we shall speak. 
An immense stature, a corresponding 
strength, great beauty of its kind, until 
marred by an accident, much‘ accomplish- 
ment, the least part of which was the ability 
to speak seven different languages elegantly, 
an indomitable spirit, and a bravery that 
was frightful; all these are the elements of a 
hero, and of his bad qualities that fairly sank 
the scale, it may be unnecessary for us to 
speak. A year or two before that memora- 
ble epoch, when the Hungarian nobles too 
courageously took up arms fur their empress, 
Queen Maria Theresa, Trenck promised her 
the submission of the Schlavonian banditti. 
No more formidable undertaking could have 
been devised, and no fitter person. These 
people, one might almost say this race, 
whose destruction was thus decreed, lived in 
the wildest mountains, with whose every 
path they were familiar, the vastest forests 
were as clear to them as an open field, they 
could shoot with an unerring aim, though 
the sabre was their choicer weapon, they 
swam like fish, and seemed, in fact, masters 
of every element but the air, flying being 
their only impossible feat. Add to this, their 
prodigious numbers, sufficient to be the pest 
of both Austria and Turkey, their fierce for- 
titude, and determined valor, and untiring 
revenge which forced them always to ravage 
tbe region where any of their leaders had 
been killed, the whole horde bound together 
by the most rigorous laws, and you have an 
enemy formidable enough for a mueb larger 
force than Trenck’s regiment of two or three 
hundred mercenaries. But with Lucifer at 
their head, even sticks must burn, and so, 
what noarmy numbering its teng of, Shou- 
sands could have effected, the bold baron 


wild, and restless, and. invisible as the con- 
quering wind. 

High up among these impassable hills 
towered a castle, imposing, not so much ia 
itself as its situation; a few feeble fields 
Stretching on the slope below, eonstitnted 
its little manor, and it was owned by the 
Lord of Russdorf, an old warrior who, hay- 
ing met with much ill treatment at the 
hands of those who should hare rewarded 
him, had retired to end his days in this small 
heritage, content indeed, if sometimes grum- 
bling. Here he had married a young -Croa- 
tian girl of no rank, who gave hius for an 
only heir bis littlé daughter, Violse, at the 
the period of our story, a maiden of sixteen. 
The Lady of Russdorf was, of course, the 
connection of a thousand people in this dis- 
trict, and her husband entertaining them 
with jovial hospitality, every dinner at his 
board resembled a gathering of the Schla- 
Yonic horde, and such, without more words, 
it was, although old Russdorf was innocent 
of any participation in their spoils, but liked 
their company, acknowledged their kinship, 
and was restored to his own soldierly youth 
by the excitement of their wild life of ex- 
cursion and alarum. Each leader of the va- 
rious tribes was styled a Haroun Bashaw, 
and these men, few in number, were very 
choice companions. Yet not unfrequently 
all his guests were absent, and the castle 
was lonely and cheerless as any mass of un- 
inhabited rocks. Lonely and cheerless did 
Isay? That was a great mistake. It was 
lighted by Violse’s youthful gayety and 
abundant beauty, in such profusion that the 
old Lord of Russdorf blessed his fortunate 
stars that had subjected him to injustice, to 
find, afterwards, his reward in fireside hap- 
piness, and borrow joy from the overflowing 
life and variety of this girl, more lovely than 
one could guess, and more sweet than any 
that her father knew. ‘Violse’s name was 
given ber because a little Croatian boy, play- 
ing finely on his violin, stopped one night 
‘int the castle when she was a babe, and so 


‘won the child’s heart with his music, that 


easily did with a handful; but you may be*- she would not suffer him to go for weeks, 


sure his men had no rest for the soles of 
their feet, and he himself was everywhere, 


when at last he departed, and they did not 
know ifany one had ever seen him since, Any 
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one who has travelled in the southeastern 
portion of Austria and has seen the moun- 
tain girls there, would not believe any de- 
scription of Violse’s beauty an exaggeration. 
Large eyes, purple with blackness, yet veiled 
by blacker lashes; delicate features; spark- 
ling teeth; and cheeks as finely tinged with 
scarlet as if red leaves had been crushed on 
their olive surface to stain it with clearjuice; 
hair whose redundant masses were coiled 
and pinued with silver bars; and a slender 
figure that swayed with every breath, so 
fragile did it appear, but was nerved with an 
elastic vigor that fitted it for all wild hill- 
scrambles: these were the most striking 
points of Violse’s appearance, bet her win- 
ning manner, her sweet smile with its twin 
dimples, her ringing laugh—all these you 
must wait a while to see, and a little louger 
to find a courage, said by certain aspersers to 
be rare among women, and a fertility of in- 
vention aud patience uader suffering that, 
combined, made her mistress of the life she 
was destined to lead, and the idol of a score 
of the young Croatian robbers, who each 
saw in her the very thing that charmed bim, 
Of course this did uot please the Lord of 
Russdorf, who, with an hereditary charac- 
teristic, preferred his daughter should es- 
pouse noble blood; but it was pleasant 
enough to his wife to know her child would 
be happier here than in any courtlier region, 
and determined that amoug the vigorous 
Croats, the bravest and best should wed the 
heiress of Russdorf. But of this to her hus- 
band she prudently said nothing, 

It happened that one year the Spring came 
early; already the flocks were out on green 
pastures with their shepherds, and on the 
26th of April a knot of Croatian maidens, 
with their brothers and fathers, were in the 
great hall of the castle with the lord and 
lady, and having supped, were making mer- 
ry. Nights being always cool there, a great 
fire roared up the chimney, and they were 
talking over the May festivals to eome off in 
four days. “The Baron Trenck gives a 
great banquet too, down in his fortress,” 
said one, 

“Who has seen the baron, ever?” queried 
Russdorf, 

“Why,” answered the first speaker, “I was 
at his house once, but he was not there.” 

“And I met him once in the dark, 80, 
though we spoke, we saw nothing,” said 
another, - 

“ What did he say?” 


“Say? O, just asked the road, his voice 
like thunder, hoarse and loud.” 

“Pshaw! then he don’t know our toads on 
asked Violse. 

“Not he? Here the doors, which had 
been opening and shutting on one and anoth- 
er, admitted a new guest, who made his com- 
pliments to the company. “ Not he,” re- 
sumed the Speaker; “the first mist that falls 
would set him adrift. Would it not, Haroun 
Bashaw Marien 2” 

“A mist?” answered the Person thus ad- 
dressed, a slender, handsome youth, though 
having attained the dignity of his title, the 
last comer. “A mist send Francis Trenck 
adrift? Not one nor twenty!” 

“ Well said, Marien,” auswered the Lord 
of Russdorf. “ We are asking who has ever 
seen Trenck.” 

“Very few, my lord,” 

“Thou hast never?” asked Russdorf, 
0,” said the former speaker, “no one 
has! Te 

“But I know éhion Trenck bas seen,” 
auswered the youth, as if the question asked 
were too idle to deserve reply. “And may- 
hap all men who hare daughters should 
know too.” 

Here a low rattling of sabres in scabbards 
announced what reception the baron would 
tind from those who had daughters, and just 


“then the great door opened and shut again, 


admitting a wandering ig musician, who, taking 
his instrument in hand, bowed before the 
ladies Russdorf, and seated himself at the fire. 

“ We have not congratulated thee, Marien, 
on thy new honor,” said the Lady of Russ- 
dorf, continuing the conversation. “Thou 
hast. not been heresinee. A Haroun Bashaw 
at twenty ! It is unheard of.” 

“But well merited,” said the tall fiddler, 
from his seat, for no one in such hospitality 
Waited for introduction. “ Every oue kuows 
the valor of Marien Sobntag.” 

Every one knew it indeed, but it did not 
Tullow that the unknown musician knew it, 
at all, for young Marien Sohntag had come 
down some mountain peak, and to a range 
of lesser hills, no one asking him any ques- 
tions, to join in this guerilla warfare, only a 
year ago. | 

“How long hast thou fought, Haroun 
Bashaw?” asked he. : 

" “More time or less,” carelessly replied 
Marien. 

“ Hast ever fought with Trenck?” asked 

one, 
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“One must see a man before he fights 
him,” he replied. “And thou saidst no one 
had.” . 

“But hast thou ever?” whispered Violse, 
by his side. 

“No, bat I will,” he responded, and moved 
towards the fire. 

“ Thou’st a brave viol there,” he said, to 
the musician. 

“ Yes, yes,” answered the stranger, with a 
Jaugh. “And where’s the Croat’s not fond 
of dancing ?” 

“Where, indeed?” asked Marien, with a 
flash in his bright eye. “Yet sometimes we 
make our enemiés dance, you know. But 
what if now thou shoaldst play instead f” 

The musician looked at him a moment, 
then shouldered his violin and drew one Jong 
Piercing, note. Instantly the circles’ were 
broken up, a dozen claimants | besought 
Violse’s hand, but she said, “I dance with 
Marien first.” And they all took others. 
Nevertheless Marien had not asked her. 
But when he turned from the stranger, she 
met him, took his hand, and as the first notes 
of the melody came blandering out, swung 
round in the national custom and opened 
the dance. It was poorly enough played, by 
the way, and strange work they made of that 
waltz. Here the music was false, there fast, 
now slow, again indistinct and confused, ‘till 
the daucers hit each other right and left, got 
eutangled in all directions, tumbled, and 
heatéd, and angry, all because of the un- 
skillfal playing. When the movement sub- 
sided, he led Vioke back and stood with her 
before the player. “Thou’rt not expert 
enough,” said he, in a low tone, “that it 
should seein thy trade! Here, take thou my 
partner, and [ll play the round for thee, 
Trenck.” . 

The stranger tose, at first like a rill of 
smoke from some lowland cottage, then high- 
er, and even higher, till his gigantic ‘height 
towering aloft, overtopped the whole assem- 
bly. With no words he handed Marien his 
violin, “‘Canst thou play?” asked Violse, 
in surprise, He smiled, answered nothing, 
but earessed the instrument as if it had life. 
Then the Jate player made a reverence be- 
fore the lady, fit for the empress, raised her 
hhand to his: bearded lips courteously, and 
led her out. No one had heard what passed, 
all were amazed, and expected worse con- 
fusion from the change, for what should a 
wild warrior know of music? But slowly, 
like the first breath of a zephyr, stole for- 


ward alow delicious melody, swelling with 
rapid variations and long curves of sound, 
till chords of rhythm resouuded with oréhies- 
tral force through the hall and filled it with 
ravishing music, The dancers paused in 
their easy swaying, seeming attracted toward 
him, then repelled; now faster and faster he 
drew their mazy circles, then suffered them 
to lose the swift course in the gentle Janguor 
of his tune, and finally ceased, master of 
them and their motions, as they all clustered 
around him, “Marien! Marien!” they cried, 
“art thon a wizard? Hast called the wind 
from the clouds? Dust thou play for the 
witches on the Brocken ?” 

“Not atall,” laughed Marien, “the witches 
play for me.” 

“ See, friend,” murmured the tall stranger, 
“T bring thee back thy lady. Que reason of 
mine in coming hither was to kill thee. Well, 
thou hast talked so divinely to my poor lit- 
tle box that I forgive thee!” ‘ 

“Thou forgivest me!” responded Solntag, 
in the game key, but with a threat in his tone. 
“ Whoart thou, to forgive? Haroun Bashaw 
of any tribe, or just a Colonel of Pandours 
In the plains balow? Have a care, Colonel 
Trenck! Iam the one to forgive here!” 

“Thou? ‘Draw, then, and try!” 

“Hush! Hush, man! Here are fifty to 
thy one. No noise, an’ it please thee, nor 
bloodshed before ladies. Come without and 
we'll cross swords there.” 

“So that thou canst summon all thy horde 
aud make short work of me ” sneered the 
other. 

“Truly thou mightst think so. Take my 
word, then. No one shall know of ‘thee; 
thou’rt as safe there as in the streets of 
Vienna.” 

“Well, well. Ive the mind to try. Hear- 
ken! Ido not know the way home; tell 
thy friends thou wilt show me. So we go. 
Make any little arrangement, friend; thou 
wilt not live to come back!” 

‘Therewith they went out laughing. Aeross 
the courtyard and gates, across the moat, 
the sloping fields, til] they reached a defile, 
open on one side to the moon that splintered 
all her beams upon the peaks; here Marien 
having led his strange companion, beguiling 
the way with friendliest talk, paused, fronted 
his adversary, bowed, and drew bis sabre. 

' “Well, little youth,” said Trenck, P’ve half 
a mind not to slay thee, thou innocent! It's 
but a rnse; I-know the way well enough. 
Go home safe: = 
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“Thank you kindly, sir,” replied the youth, 
“shen we have measured swords.” 

“Tush, boy, I—” 

“Must I make the attack? _ One, ea) 
three!” 

Their sabres crossed, a shower of sparks 
shot like a fiery cloud inte mid air, showing 
that, slender as was the “ boy’s ” arm, a ner- 
vous strength supplied it not inferiorly to 
the gigantic limb that rose and fell ponder- 
ously beside it. 

“ Well done for a boy!” cried Trenck. _ 

“* Have done with.thy insolence!” retorted 
his adversary, as they rested a breathing 
space. “ Thou’st a handsome face, man, but a 
sabre scratch would interfere with its grace.” 

“Canst thou reach so high?’ laughed 
Trenek. 

© Thou hasi the saan tear in two inches 
only, thou braggart. All men are not May- 
peles.” 

“ Though they insiat to obtain May-queens, 
eh? Well,as I said before, try!” 

“Tnever aimed so high as a man’s face 
but once. His heart is high enough for me. 
But once; thy Lieutenant Schwartz has no 
nose, Trenck.” 

“Was it thou? O, thou rascal! was it thou ? 
Come! I will not leave a boue in thy body!” 
exclaimed Trenck, furiously. 

“ Well, as thou saidst before, try!” 

‘So far, Tréneck had dissembied; hoping to 
weary his antagonist, and waiting for a pre- 
text to come down on him in wrath. Now 
like an avalanche he flew upon him with a 
fierce swiftness and weight that might have 
shivered him to atoms, but with agile grace 
Marien had slipped aside, and while his own 
weapon wounded the wrist of his opponent, 
Trenck’s broke upon the stubborn rock and 


fell to the ground. Maddened, he seized" 


pistols hidden beneath his ‘sasha, but the 
wary swordsman knocked them up,.one ex- 
ploding in mid air, the other spinning. over 
the rock and falling like a pebble into. the 
abyss below. 

“For the first time in thy life, Trenck, 
thon art disarmed. May it be the last!” 
said Marien. And so, with a mocking wave 
of his hand, bounded up the cliff and joined 
one whom, early in the contest, he had seen 
sitting there and watching. 

“Weill, go!’ said .Trenck, after . him. 
“Thou’rt a generous yooth. I came, too, to 
ask Russdorf, for his maid: to: wife. But, as 
Lowe thee somewhat now, since I being 
swordless, thou.mightst have put an end to 


me, take thou her, and may she prove no 
termagant!” So saying, Trenck plunged 
down the defile, and his. great voice was 
heard. shouting a rude stave handreds of 
feet below, as weaponless, in a hostile eoun- 
try, he resought his home. 

“Violse!’ exclaimed Marien, as he gained 
her side, “how camest thou? how darest 
thou?” - 

Perhaps this was different from -what the 
maiden, who had heard Trenck’s- parting: 
salutation, expected, for there was a certain 
sternness in his tone which, whether anaf- 
fected or assumed to hide deep emotion, had 
never been heard there before. She reddened 
in the moonlight, and answered, facing him: 

“Thou'rt quarrelsome, indeed! How 
dared I? What dareI not? and why should 
Inot dare?” 

“Thou mightst have stayed for. asking. 
When two go out alone, if they wish-follow- 
ers they say so.” 

* But I was not asked, you see, and should 
not have been, and so shonld bave lost a 
view of this famous and. bloodless.encounter, 
of which mad Harold shall make us a song, 
a death struggle where no damage was done 
and both came off scot-free !” 

“ Not so,” answered Marien, with his hand 
on his side, while bis face. was in shadow 
that she might not see the look of pain now 
and then contracting it. But love has quick 
eyes; in an instant she saw the blood that 
had already oozed through his fingers, as_ he 
toiled up the rock to her, and snatching 
away his hand, beheld a long cut-in his 
clothes, from whence welled this warm -tor- 
rent.. Without speaking, sha tore off her 
searf and bound it tightly above the wound: 
In thoee days, all women-were educated to a 
certain degree of surgery, more infallibly 
than now to make broth or gruel,:so it. took 
Violse no long time to bind his cut up suffi- 
ciently till.they should reach the castle and 
a more competent leech. As she tied the 
last knot and adjusted a kind of tourniquet, 
“Well, Violse, wouldst thon have.done it for 
Trenck ?”. he-questioned. 

“As soon as for thee!” she retorted, angri- 
ly, not having forgotten the words passed a 
moment before. 

Quickly as light flashed, he tore the band- 
age, broke the scarf and its knots, suffered 
the blood to gush from his sidezgain. “Qo, 
thou false girl!” he eried., “I being no dear- 
er than the Pandour, never shall thy hand 
soothe pain of mine!” 
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Perhaps she woula have suffered him to 
pasa, ashe dashed boldly down from her, 
still clasping his hand on his side, but ere a 
dozen bounds he staggered and sank ex- 
hausted by the loss of blood. Immediately 
she was beside him again, essaying once 
more to. bind the gash. “No, no,” he re- 
peated, faintly, while the. moonbeains, shiu- 
ing in his white face and kindling the great 
blue eyes to keen fire, glanced off and played 
in the streaming ringlets of gold that rolled 
Out as the cap fell from his head, but before 
he could murmur more, the lids fell, some- 
thing like death settled on the pallid brow; 
he had fainted. Violse. mechanically re- 
paired the bandages, then brought water 
and endeavored to awake him. He seemed 
to be only in a sweet dream, from whieh he 
started at last, wide-eyed and bewildered. 
“0, it isa dream,’ he said, then; “Violse 
isnot—” Here he saw her, and became 
silent. 

“Yes,L am here,” she said.. “Keep thy 
hand from thy bandage, or I will call those 
who can.make thee! Then it will be well 
Anown that thou art no longer invulnerable, 
as thy silly followers believe.” 

“No,” said he, “I am not invulnerable. 
And thy words are swords.” 

“Why should I care?” she answered, half- 
aside, “ when thou art so indifferent to the 
pain thou causest me?” 

“ Have I ever caused thee pain, ever?” he 

- asked, as if it rejoiced him. “ Violse, I ask of 
you. what no one else might give me—for- 
giveness.”: 

- *“Canst'thou rise?” she said, not noticing 
his last words. “Come then, thou-canst en- 
ter-with ‘me unobserved. Thou’lt find linen 
and salves in thy usual room,and my mother 
herself shall medicate thy heart; thou needst 
not rejoin the rabble, but sleep quietly, and 
by the morrow who may be the -wiser?” 

‘Here she touk his hand to lead him down, 
but he forcibly withdrew, and planting him- 
self-against the reek with fulded arms, he 
surveyed her till her fids fell, er color deep- 
ened, the smile came and settled in the fine 
eorners of her mouth. 

“Well?” he said, 

“ Well 2” 

“ Vioise, wilt thou torture me all my ue 
long?” 

“That depends.” 

* Wilt thou never-answer me?” 

‘ “Answer what?” . 

“Answer if thou lovest me.” 


“How. sould I answer what was never 
asked 2?” 

He made a quick movement. “Answer 
then, now, cruel girl! I ask if thou Iovest 
me?” 

“ What if I do” 

“As well die by the sword as the famine?’ 
he cried, snatching the end of the scarf that 
protected his wound. She sprang forward 
and thrust bis hand away, then half with- 
drew, hesitated an instant, und raised her 
eyes. suddenly. 

“ Thon art not generous!” she cried. “I 
will never tell thee I love thee, that thou 
mayst bandy my words about with thy 
mates! Thou! who hast never said: thou 
lovest me?’ 

But the next instant, stung by a conscious- 
‘ness of injustice, she turned, lifted both arms 
to his shoulders and laid. her head between 
them, allas quickly as if she feared some 
flash of shame and: pride would annihilate 
her before she could. breathe again. Half 
eoubtingly, bis arms closed round her, drew 
her in to his throbbing heart, held her with 
® pressure that death could hardly have dis- 
annulled. A breathing Space; then ail 
blushing and ashamed, she stood apart, only 
to be drawn with long kisses into that silent 
embrace again. At last she placed herself 
beside him for a staff, and without a word 
those silent lovers sought and gained the 

eastle. The love of a Croat—it is a proverb 
~—passes all SOP roue eine, aud his hate all 
vengeance. 

‘The tiext morning the saine guests were 
bieskfastiine with the Lord of Russdorf, 
when again Marien Sobntag entered, and 
from the color in his tanned cheek, the glow 
in his eyes, and the dress artfully concealing 
all sign, one-would sooner have dreamed the 
sky to be rent than his side. By-and-by the 
conversation grew loud and hearty, having 
received an impetus from his presence, for 
every Croat adored his young chief, and rig- 
orous as were the laws which he had power 
to enforce over his Schlayonic followers, ey- 
ery one lived familiarly and pleasantly with 
him. Soou scouts and messengers fullowed 
one another into the great hall, each giving 
him some meaning message, and then either 
joining the company or retiring on new er- 
rands. At-leneth this portion of business 
was .concludal. “I was prevented from 
mentioning last night, when we spoke of 
Trenek,? then said Marien, quietly, “a Piece 
of news that.concerns us all. I have seen 
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the stipulation signed by Francis Trenek, in 
which he promises to deliver the. yhole 
horde of Schlavonic banditti, aa he chooses 
to term us, dead or alive, to Maria Theresa.” 

“Marien! Is itso?” cried a dozen black- 
bearded giants, springing to their feet. “Has 
he sworn that? Trenck dares much, but 
Trenck dares not that!” 

“That, and much more.” 

“Thou art not deceived ?” 

“Tam not deceived, my good Jord. If you 
all wish for more, let me say it was a week 
yesterday since, in Vienna, in the audience 
chamber of the empress, I heard him swear 
to exterminate ns.” 

“Thou, Marien! Thou in the empress’s 
audience chamber, thou in Vienna, man! 
Thou hadst been safer in the fire!’ resounded 
a chorus. 

“Tin Vienna! Where should a Haroun 
Bashaw be but looking after the interest of 
bis people?” __ 


“And so,” said Violse, “be will extermi- 


nate us?” 

Ge?” asked Bussdorf. , 
Violse?” 

“ Henceforth, my father.” 

“Little maid, be cautious, The young 
Count Zwingel will never marty thee if thou 
art heard thus speaking.” 

“That will he not! No, indeed, nor dol 


“Art thou one, 


wish he should,” she replied, with a mis-— 


chievous laugh. “He will never marry me!” 

“What! Thou wilt break a contract?” 

“J bave never made a contract. If thou 
hast, thou mast fulfil it, and I don’t see how 
thou canst marry him. And I could not for 
thee, should mamma be exterminated, for 
she is a Croat.” 

Exterminate us?” cried Marien, echoing 
his own words. ‘ We who have levied trib- 
‘ute on five nations? Before God, never!” 

See, mamma is picking up the violin the 
tall fiddler left last night,” continued Violse. 
“ But we had rare music!” 

“What draws thy gaze so? what dost 
thou find on the instrument?” asked the 
Lord of Russdorf, approaching his wife, as 
she stooped. The lady answered -nothing, 
lifted the violin to his eyes, where was rudely 
carved in the wood the one ominous wort, 
Trenck. A smothered sound, that but for 
the presence of their leader would have been 
a yell, echoed through the place, while they 
clustered round the sign of this late presence. 

“It was he, then, last night? Trenck 
among as and unpunished!” cried one. 


“Who knew it? Thou,. Marien!: 
wentst out with him! Thouw—”? 

“Have a care, Sehuitz!’ said Marien. 
“ What would ye have had me do? Yes,I 
knew it. Bat do Croats bemeyt Or is ‘hoo 
Pitality sacred?? 

“Yet if. ye wish to know,” jnteetuptaa 
Violse, * when they went-out, it was to fight 
on the Steinberg, and if thou findest blood 
there, it is Trenck’s blood; Trenek’s, who 
wil) carry his arn) in a sling for a month ™ 

“And thou, Marien, wert thou wowided 
also?” eried Schultz. 

“Do I carry the marks about me?” laughed 
Marien. “I seem like one wounded. to 
death? Trenck and I parted in good faith, 
yet if -ve meet again, it will cost. one of us 
dear.” 

‘“‘And why was-he here?” asked Russdorf. 

“ My good lord, to find in what league you 
might be with traitors. But we are ready 
for him now.” Ido not know a defile or a 
hill that has not its defenders... Ail is in 
readiness. -We number the sands of-the des- 
ert, and though Trenck pour out our blood 
like water, and send a soul-to God each hour. 
of his life, he cannot live long enough to fol- 
filhis threat?’ And here Marien, taking 
the violin, whispered from it a low melody.. 

Suddenly a loud trampet blast from the - 
valley below rose and filled the. air. Seo 

“It is Trenck’s,” said the Lady of ae 
aorf, as she locked fromthe narrow window. 

“Men, to your posts!” said their leader, 
quietly, as if he bade them. alight adieu. 
And in a second more there remainedin the 
room enly the Russdorfs and -himself, while 
he still drew the long bow downward in a 
sigh of sound. 

“Marien,” . said the Lady of Bussdor, 
“when didst thon learn music?” 

‘“ Before I learned speech, my lady.” 

“ Thou hast always played then?” ‘ 

“Since and. before a certain day when I 
wandered down the hillg and played the 
Leunsden Lied at wear Bate, sixteen years 
ago. ” 

“Yes, Marien,” said Violse, “JT always felt 
it was thea,” 

“And where didst thou go when thon left 
us?” 

“Up hill and down dale, my lord, like any 
little vagabond child. In one place and 
another, no roof but the rock, no bed but the 
moss, till the mountains knew me for their 
lover, and these wild tribes claimed me for 
their master.’ 


’ Thon 
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“And have you no home now?” asked the 
lady. 

“Yes,” he replied, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation; “higher than this, in perfectly inac- 
cessible fastnesses, is a tower that would defy 
all Europe. That is mine, and always was, 
and my father’s before me. There my chosen 
people meet, some few score who alone of 
our myriads know of it, and there [ bave a 
nest for her who may become my wife. Russ- 
dorf, [request of thee thy daughter.” 

It was a dangerous thing to refuse a favor 
to a Haroun Bashaw, yet the lord had deter- 
mined, as we have said, that his daughter's 
husband should come of the old Austrian 
stock; and to marry a Croat was in his eyes 
almost a degradation, although he had taken 
for bis own maxim on a similar occasion that 
the wife takes the husband’s rank; so while 
the Croatian girl whom he wedded became 
an Austrian noblewoman, this Croatian 
youth, should Violse wed him, would drag 
his daughter to his own level. 

“No, no, Marien,” said he; “I respect, I 


admire thee, chief, but my daughter must’ 


wed nearer home.” P 

“ Russdorf, will she be any happier?” 
pleaded his lady. 

Meanwhile Violse stood silent, though 
resolved. 

“Happy? The wife of a Croat?” 

Marien’s eyes sparkled with anger. 

“But I am not a Croat! he said, eontrol- 
ling himself. 

“What then art thou, Marien?” asked the 
old lord, soothingly. 

“My fathers were kings of Albania,” re- 
plied the youth, proudly, “and but that it is 
a barren title with no revenue, yielding not 
half the joy of my mountain life, I also should 
be; yet the heir to this crown, profitless as 
it is, canuot shake it off, and his wife will be 
queen of Albania.” 

“ Marien,” said Violse, “I do not desire to 
be queen of Albania. I never knew about 
you before; I wish only to be your quiet 
wife, my mountaineer, and that I will .be, if 
all the world say nay.” And she clung to 
him tenderly, without daring to look up at 
her father. Marien held her closely, and 
bowed gayly to the astonished father. 

“Shall I bear her off liké the prize of an 
eagle, Russdorf? Or wilt thou give her tome 
calinly?” he said. 

“Why, why,” exclaimed the other, con- 
fused and bewildered, “if the lassie, wishes— 
if—faith, then, Marien Sohiitag, thou’st 


“ 


served me a shabby trick! Wait, lad, wait, 
is my advice. Maybe I'll give her, and may- 
be I wont. See how to-day’s hunt with 
Trenck goes on, and come hither again May- 
day. Then, iff have determined on it; thou 
mayst marry, Thou canst not ask any more.” 

“No more, indeed. Thou givest me bet- 
ter than a kingdom,” he replied. Then kiss- 
ing the Lady of Russdorf's hand, he gently 
released her daughter from his clasp and was 
gone, while nearer and repeated trumpet- 
blasts were pealing through the airy region. 

These trumpets were, by no means, all 
Trenck’s, as a loud announcement in the 
courtyard below soon signified. For directly 
afterwards, Count Zwingel’s name was ban- 
died among the servants, and immediately 
he himself, an amiable seeming person, ap- 
peared in the ball, and it ‘Was soon evident 
on what errand. 

“See, now,” muttered Russdorf to him. 
“Here's a pretty business! Come for the 
bussy just as she’s promised herself to some- 
body else. But she’s not promised by me, 
rely on that! Her mother and herself have 
taken it into their heads to choose another 
lover—you were se long coming, Herr count 
—say they never made the contract. Now, 
Zwingel, Til just stand aside, and the one 
that can get her may keep her.” 

The count who had come, never suspeet- 
ing but that everything was going on 
smoothly as heart could desire, was rather ~ 
amazed at this proposition, and perhaps 
would have signed off in hostility, had not 
Vislse, who had left the room to see to the 
comfort of the young maidens, her guests, at 
that instant returned, the color aroused by 
the late scene still burning in her cheek and 
flashing in her eye, and ail her beauty more 
brilliant than ever he had heard it described. 
The count decided to remain. In an houra 
plan was agreed upon between the old Lord 
of Russdorf and young Count Zwingel, which 
should give Violse to the latter’s possession 
in less time than the four days at whose close 
Marien was to return for his sentence. Mean- 
while Russdorf disposed the count’s retinue, 
announced his business to Violse, chucked 
his wife’s chin in eminent good humor, for 
he was suré of having his own way, and sat 
down to amuse his guest with games and sto- 
ries, and eating and drinking, till this villan- 
ous disturbance of Trenck and the banditti 
should be concluded, and they could sally 
forth for a boar hunt; so that day and three 
others passed, and the next that came would 
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be Mayday, if they all lived to see it. Violse 
had not once spoken to the count; her moth- 
er had been merely civil as hospitality re- 
quired. The young girl watched kim gam- 
ing with her father, and liked him more for 
the keen interest and cunning skill he dis- 
played at hazard. She watched him playing 
with the hounds in the hall, and detected 
the tyrant in his treatment of the fawning 
animals; she watched the little leer that 
twisted his face at the Haroun Bashaw’s ac- 
cidental mention, hated him for his absurd 
contempt, and only wished that he were 
himself a Schlavonian, and that Trenck 
might get afoul of him. Perhaps that which 
operated less favorably for Zwingel was his 
iil looks; no woman ever forgives that; but, 
on the other hand, Violse’s admiration for 
courage and strength might have found suf- 
ficient satisfaction in those undoubted attri- 
butes of the count to compensate for any 
lack of comeliness. 

Meanwhile the fight was everywhere ring- 
ing through the valleys. Each party claimed 
that the other fell like grain before the reap- 
er; yet neither, to these not indifferent ob- 
servers at Russdorf Castle, appeared to gain 
any advantage. It was the night before 
Mayday, and during this time nothing had 
been seen of Marien. Now and then a fierce 
war-cry had come pealing up from the dis- 
tant hollows, and they knew he charged 
with his van; but neither side sounded trum- 
pets of victory till the whole campaign should 
be concluded. Often a bold rider dashed 
from cliff to cliff, where many a footman 
would scarcely have dared to creep; and 
often, too, in clear dark midnight, for the 
moon was in her last quarter now, the far- 
away silver shiver of a violin drew all the air 
into harmony with its sweetness. Then 
Violse knew that Marien was yet safe, for 
none but he knew the magic strains which 
spoke to her what no words could tell. 

Again the Russdorfs were seated round 
their great fire of blazing logs in the hall. 
Servants were coming and going with sweet- 
meats and wines, and here and,there a moun- 
taineer dropped in with a little scrap of news 
from the conflicts, eagerly gieaned by a score 
of hungry listeners. The young Zwingel sat 
on one side of the fire, teasing a great mas- 
tiff, till bristling, it showed its teeth and 
gave him a shrewd warning. A Haroun 
Bashaw of another tribe had entered, and 
strolling round to accost one and another, 
had finally paused beside Violse. 


“Dost thou know one Marien Sohntag ?” 
he murmured. : 

“Do I know him?” repeated Violse. 

“Ah, ah, I see thou dost. He bade me 
give thee this.” And the chieftain dropped 
in ber hand a little eastern cross of sapphires 
and diamonds, the only relic of Sohntag’s 
ancestral splendor, and which he had prom- 
ised Violse to send her for token if he were 
ever in any danger where she could assist 
him. She took it reluctantly, asif the move- 
ment hurt her, then shut her hand tightly 
over it, as a martyr might over a red-hot 
iron. 

“Be is captured?” she asked, between 
her teeth. . 

« He is so, lady. We had cleared the field, 
Trenck ‘had vanished, the day was ours. We 
planted a spear for signal of another victory. 
We have fought four days, and there are 
four spears planted; so thou seest we have 
gained all!” 

“Yes; but Mariep—the Haroun Bashaw ?” 

“JT was about telling thee. As I said, 
when Trenck’s last coward made off, Sohntag 
dismissed his followers, and he and I stood 
on the hither side of Bergen’s Height plan- 
ning the morrow’s work. When it was set- 
tled, I rode down the hillside and left him 
standing alone, for his horse had been kilked 
under him; his men were within call, so I 
thought ef no danger. His sword and spear 
had been broken in the fray; he had noth- 
ing but his pistols; in an instant I heard 
their report. I turned, and two of those im- 
mense Pandours Jay dead on the rock before 
him, while making out of a fissure, Trenck 
and four others seized him. I spurred back, 
but too late; my death-stroke fell on ene 
alone; but Marien, while dashing by in their 
arms, threw me this bauble, for thee, he - 
shouted. Perchance thou knowest why.” | 

“He must have heard them say where. 
they meant to put him,” said Violse. “If he 
were ever shut in the Steinberg cave—” 

“Steinberg cave? Is there such a place?” 

“Thou shalt hear. Were he imprisoned _ 
there, I should receive this, he said.” 

“And why?” 

“ Trenck fancies that he himself discovered 
the Steinberg cave, that no one knows its 
existence; and vaunted in Vicnna that he 
would yet shut the Haroun Bashaw in there _ 
to starve!” 

“He vaunted !” 

“Well he might. They are all ignorant of 


the place, except now yourself.” 
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“True. I have never heard of it.” 

“Often enough have I promised Sohntag 
to teach him its windings. I must hasten 
now, for should his people—” 

“Yes, should the commons discover that 
he were there, they would lose faith in his 
invulnerability, which never must be. How 
didst thou learn this secret cave ?” 

“ One day, before war was declared, I sat 
on the Steinberg, when I saw Trenck prowl- 
ing round alone, but armed to the teeth. In 
his way, he loosened a bit of rock that crum- 
bled under his heel, sent him slipping, and 
he fell where brushwood, and vines, and 
slates gave way—fell out of sight, I ran for- 
ward, and looking down the cavity, saw that 
he had fallen some eight feet on a bed of 
moss, and into a vast cavern. He picked 
himself up and explored it some way, but 
found no other outlet, then returned white 
Thid myself, and went his way; wherenpon 
LTexplored it myself, found another outlet, 
nay, several, and if Marienohntag is in this 
place, it is only bound hand aud foot, with 
sentinels at the first entrance.” 

“Exactly. And what wilt thou do, lady ?” 

“T will bring him to thee at midnight. 
Dost thou know the plain below the Ber- 
gen’s Height? Ay? Hast thou nor thy 
scouts seen it to-day? No? The whole of 
Trenck’s regiment of Pandours are encamped 
there to-night. They did not pitch their 
tents till twilight; I saw them then. Go 
thou and gather the Croats, as many as an- 
tumn leaves; I will bring thee their leader 
when thou hearest the castle clock toll 
twelve.” 

Herewith Violse left the chieftain and 
mingled with the others. 

“To-morrow is Mayday,” said one. ‘ Who 
is queen?” : 

“Thou rememberest an‘old saying of the 
gipseys, Russdorf, that the Mayday whose 
queen was a bride, should bring ‘Peace and 
prosperity to the Croats ?” 

“By my fay! I remember it ‘well, and [ 
wish well to fulfil it! Here is ny Vidlse 
chosen queen, and assents; and chosen bride, 
and dissents.” : 

“Not so fast,” said Violse. 
I dissented.” : 

“What, what, what, lassie! cried he. 
“ Hast thou yielded at length 2” 

“Nay,” said Violse, and “yea,” said her 
mother. “ Our Violse shall be a bride to- 
morrow, if ever any day makes her one.” 

_ “Well said, my fair ones'” cried Russderf, 


“Tnever said 


pouring out a brimming beaker in congratu- 
lation of Zwingel, who himself looked at the 
ceiling and looked at the floor, and could not 
believe his ears. In a few seconds he moved 
and stood opposite Violse. 

“J thank thee, sweet one,” said he. 

“ You thank me, for what, pray?” 

“That thou hast at last crowned my suit 
with success.” 

“You have never made any suit to me, 
and I have never given any assent to you. 
It is not your bride that I shall be to- 
morrow.” 

The Count Zwingel fel! from the skies. He 
moved hastily away to acquaint Russdorf 
with this new phase of affairs, and Violse 
availed herself of the opportunity to slip 
from the company. Nevertheless, the count 
determined that he was not to be outwitted ; 
now was the time for action; he concerted 
hts plans and then followed her. But of 
course it was a vain quest that a stranger 
made in these regions for a girl who knew 
their least turn, and was “lighter-footed 
than the fox.” 

Violse tock a little basket on her arm, 
containing wine and meats, and quickly 
threaded the lonely paths to the Steinberg. 
Here and there a torch flashing behind a 
towering Tock, a low bugle-note stealing 
through a defile, the sparkle of a distant 
forge fire, told that the summoners and ar- 
morers were not idle; but all these did not 
disturb Violse; they were her friends. 

“TI did not bring the handsome rascal 
back to tent with us,’ Trenck had said to 
his own conrades, “for these Creats have 
more tricks than acat has lives; he would 
infallibly have escaped. So I hid him ina 
nice place of ny own, that nobody in crea- 
tion, but the Lord and I, knows of.” 

The colonel little knew that at that very 
moment a little mountain girl was stripping 
his campaign of all its glory. Violse paused 
ou the brink of a precipice that to ordinary 
eyes would have appeared enormous and 
frightful; but she made no more of swinging 
herself from ledge to ledge than if descend- 
ing the castle staircase, till she stood on the 
limit of the foaming torrent that dashed be- 
low. There she parted a mass of wet leaves 
and thorny boughs, phinged into the open- 
ing thus made, and threaded her way, fora 
moment, in complete darkness. Two fiery 
eyes glowing on ler froma covert she passed 
without heeding, knowing what a chasm 
yawned between her and the beast that 
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owned them. After afew steps she lit her 
torch, and then ran lightly but silently on, 
wading through little brooks, climbing and 
descending, till she reached a place more 
like a platform; here, crawling on her hands 
and knees, she insinuated herself under 
what had appeared to Trenck an impassable 
barrier wall. She set her torch in a crevice 
and cautiously advanced to the prostrate 
form of Marien, who, relying on her, slept as 

: sweetly as if in’ his own tower on the top- 
most crag of Givornus. She stooped, and 
with a stout clasp-knife cut into iuch bits 
every cord that bound him; then sat at his 
side a few moments till he turned uneasily 
in his slumber and murmured “ Violse.” 

“She is here,” said Violse, in so clear and 
sweeta tone that he opened his eyes without 
surprise. The torch, fickering against the 
stalactites, dazzled him, he turned them to 
Violse; then instinctively, as if sure she 
could not be there without having loosened 
bis bonds, he rose to his feet and clasped 
her in an embrace whose tenderness only 
absence and danger had enhanced. After 
an interval of silence, Violse playfully disen- 
-gaged herself, and gayly sat down with her 
lover te the repast she had brought, and 
over which she related all that had lately 
transpired, tugether with the last words she 
had exchanged with Zwingel. 

This was a new trouble for the young 
Haroua Bashaw; lie was not aware that 
Zwingel had yet ceme upon the scene. The 
affair between the Croats and Pandours 
would have been settled to-morrow, he said, 
but for his unlucky capture to-day; and he 
would cut this Gordian knot by keeping 
Violse beside him until the end of the next 
day’s coriftict. 

“A battle Mayday!” said she. “ Wilt thou 
destroy all our traditions, Marien? Thy 
battle will be fought to-night.” And she 
added her orders and arrangements already 
given for that purpose. 

“Well done for a soklier’s wife!’ he ap- 
plauded. “But then at least thou wilt let 
me place thee in security till daylight? And 
then, when thou art crowned queen, thou 
wilt also be crowned bride?” 

“No, no,’ she replied, a little proud to 
show him that she could take care of herself. 
“J should bea poor soldier's wife if I needed 
to be cared for like a blossom. I will watch 
thy peril from the Bergen's Height; if thou 
fallest, I, tov, will descend and die with thee; 
if thou conquerest, come thou and take me!” 


By this time, having pursued their way, 
they had emerged from the cavern, had 
crossed the torrent, Marien bearing her in 
his arms while he forded it on the slippery 
stones, and were ascending the height of 
which she spoke. Here they paused, and in 
the blue starlit darkness looked downward. 
Below them lay stretched the tents of the 
Pasrdours, sentinel-torches burning faintly, 
and all the strong-limbed wretches, worn 
oat with strife, bound in aniron sleep. Ma- 
rien turned from the survey, again pressed 
Violse to his bosom, burned his kiss upon 
her lips, and left her. Ce:tainly a half hour 
liad not elapsed before one clear prolonged 
trumpet-peal burst from every quarter of the 
encircling mountains, echoed and rose, and 
fell and rose again, till its ringing notes 
woke every fissure of the answering rocks, 
and like a living hurricane, from all sides, 
headlong riders bore down upon the Aus- 
trian regiment in that famous charge that 
gave the Croats Croatia free from Pandours. 
But what succeeded: that glorious instant of 
charge, and shout, and clashing arms, was 
not for Violse to know; a grasp of irun 
snatched her waist with such tension that 
she lost her breath, and then found herself 
writhing in Count Zwingel’s arms. 

“Do not fear,” he whispered, “ you are in 
no danger; but having said you would not 
be my bride, I having said you should, let us 
see who keeps their word.” 

It was in vain for Violse to struggle, for 
even could she have escaped the count, 
which was impossible, there were a score of 
followers behind, who altogether with jin- 
gling spurs rode merrily down one side of 
the mountain, while the most dreadful of 
conflicts was waging at the foot of the other. 
Meantime it was the Lord of Russdorf who. 
had instigated Zwingel to this deed, and he- 
rubbed his hands at home in a self-congrat- 
ulatory style when morning dawned, and 
neither Violse nor Zwingel had returned, 

“That cake’s baked!” said he. “She is 
Countess Zwingel by this time! 
rien Solintag can’t have her, fine fellow- 
though he be, even if he’s alive now, whicks 
T can’t think after that clamor last night.” 

But the Lady of Russdorf was not so easy; 
she knew that Violse watched the charge 
from the Bergen’s Height, and since Zwingel, 
too, was gone, she was filled with concealed 
alarm; her messengers, returning, brought 
her no news of her daughter; still she ro- 
solved to put a brave face on the matter, and 
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And Ma-- : 


make the best of it; perhaps it was not so 
bad as she feared, she said. When day 
opened at last, little sleep had there been in 
Russdorf Castle, but the swains and maidens 
from far and near came, brushing the dew 
from field and forest, to gather round the 
Maypole, already decked with gayest gar- 
lands, and planted in the fertile pastures 
that sloped below the castle. 

“ Zwingel will bring her, will bring my lit- 
tle countess,” chuckled Rassdorf to himself. 

“ Marien must know where she is,’ mur- 
mured his uneasy wife; “he will soon be 
here.” 

But the sunrise had spread its banners 
and marched away into stainless blue before 
Marien appeared. Pale and haggard, his 
blue eyes restless with a painful fire, and his 
array anything but that suited for a festival, 
for it was his slashed and bloody attire of 
battle, he far more resembled the sole sur- 
vivor of a disastrous defeat than the cdnquer- 
ing hero of success. 

“Welcome, Haroun Bashaw! What 
news?” was shouted by a chorns, as he 
strode through them to the Lady of Russdorf. 

He turned and bowed. 

“News?” said he. “Did no trompets 
sing it to you last night? ‘There is not, nor 
ever will be again, a hostile Pandour in 
Croatia” 

Dead silence at so tremendous an an- 
nouncement fell upon them; then a shout 

‘that might have split the welkin, deafened 
the ears of the listeners. 

“And where is Violse?” 
rien to her mother. 

“Where is Violse?” she exclaimed for an- 
swer, seizing his arm. “ Teli me, Marien. 
Thou knowest she was with thee last!” 

““Tleft heron the Bergen’s Height; I re- 
tarned to find her gone, and the sod tram- 
pled by hoofs. I have been seeking—Zwin- 

*gel must have her! It ishe! he threatened. 
By—” 

“By the God of our fathers, madame,” 
said an old Croat standing near, “it be has 
harmed a hair of the maiden’s head, he shall 
be torn to ribbons by my dogs!” 

In another breathing space Marien had 
called his chosen band around him and re- 
lated to them that he had need to call them 
from their merrymaking for a new expedition. 

“ Where is the May Queen ?” called a dis- 
tant knot of revellers, innocent of what was 
going on above. “The Lady Violse was to 
be our May Queen, Where is she?” 


murmured Ma- 


“We go to seek her,” said Marien, ina 
lew voice, but so clear and resolved that it 
was heard by the most distant. 

In an instant, excited by the suppressed 
emotion of his tone, the throngs had clus- 
tered around hin; a wild tumult swayed 
them all like sea waves. The old Lord of 
Russdorf began to fear that his plans would 
go awry, and the savage glances and flash- 
ing swords at hand promised Zwingel no 
sweet repose, should he have truly stolen 
their chief’s betrothed, for tbat she was that 
began to be dimly understood among them. 
The tempest of voices, cestures and passions 
was atits height. Marien had stepped to 
their head, bidding twenty follow him, and 
the little force were moving up the hill, when 
a white flag blew round the eastle corner, a 
great white banner, borne by a person whase 
gigantic stature was half hidden behind it. 
Fearlessly and without a word he strode for- 
ward, then furled the flaz and displayed, 
hanging on his arm, Violse. - 

“ Haroun Bashaw,” said the bearer of this 
truce, “thou hast conquered me. For that 
Lowe thee no grudge. I wish thee as good 
luck with thy other enemies; [ am 80 no 
longer. Thou gavest me my life one time, 
my brave fellow; Trenck never stays in any 
one’s debt. See, I come to pay for it; an 
equal bargain we may reckon, eh? I tore 
her from Zwingel’s arms as he crossed my 
path this morning, while she cried to me for 
help, and here she is. If there’s any more 
to tell, let her tell it!” 

He lifted the May crown from some one’s 
hand and placed it on the brow awaiting it. 

“ Yonder’s a priest,” said he; “let him do 
his daty, and as I crown her Queen of May, 
Jet him crown her Queen of Albania?’ So 
saying, with no one stirring to harm him or 
waylay him, the prond fierce Pandour kissed 
Violse’s hand and vanished. 

That day the festival lasted in dance, and 
song, and banquet, till cundown, and when 
Marien Sohntag mounted; with his retainers. 
for the impregnable fortress on Givornus, he 
took his bride with him. As for Zwingel, 
he lived through his life as easily as most 
rascals do, and Russdorf’s friendship many a 
time secured him from injuries which the 
revengeful Croats would have gladly be- 
stowed. And I am glad to add that the 
only true and constant friends of Francis 
Trenck, when dying in prison, as good as 
betrayed by the empress he would have died 
to serve, were Marien and Violse Sohntag. 
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THE CURSE OF THE HARLOWES. 


BY MABRY N. ROCKWELL. 


Founded onan English Legend, related by the Sisters of the Convent of the “ Holy Child 
: Jesus.” 


THERE was nowhere in the country 
round a more interesting family of chil- 
dren than that of honest Stephen Harlowe; 
and the most interesting one among them 
was little Philip. As he grew to early 
childhood the neighboring people shook 
their heads, and said: 

“The old curse that has slept so long 
has awakened again in little Phil! More's 
the pity, since he’s such a fine lad; but 
such things like insanity sometimes skip 
one generation and appear in another. Old 
Sally’s curse hangs over the Harlowes yet.” 

For in the old days, one of the Harlowes, 
having wealth at his command, had re- 


fused aid to an old woman whose child lay. 


dying of want. Raising her witchlike 

hands to heaven, she cursed him, saying: 
“Keep your wealth, hard-hearted man! 

and may it prove a weight to drag you 


down to perdition! And may the curse of 
avarice descend with your name even to 
the end of the world.” 

With the life and death of this ancestor 
of Philip we have nothing to do; our story 
is of him alone. As he grew towards man- 
hood his unfortunate propensity became 
developed in a more decided manner. In 
his childhood his mother was often grieved 
to see that, instead of sharing with his 
brothers and sisters things which were 
given him, he hoarded them away until 
they were spoiled. And as he grew older, 
every stray coin that came into his posses- 
sion was -hoarded in the same manner— 
he seeming to value money not for the 
good it might bring, but for money’s sake 
alone. 

At an early age he became enamored of a 
neighbor's daughter—a beautiful and ami- 
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able girl—who loved Philip sincerely, not- 
withstanding his unenviable reputation for 
avarice, which, young as he was, he had 
already gained. Her parents gave rather 
an unwilling consent to her marriage with 
him, saying: ‘ 

‘Perhaps, after all, he is only a thrifty 
person misrepresented; and it may be bet- 
ter than that our daughter should marry a 
spendthrift.”? 

So the marriage took place; and Philip 
and his, bride removed to a little home of 
theirown. For ashort time all went well, 
and Margaret (for that was her name) 
hoped that the “cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand?’ would never spread to dark- 
en her domestic horizon. Yet, as one after 
another five little children came, asking of 
Margaret a mother’s love and care, and of 
Philip the needful outlay for food and rai- 
ment, there came frowns and harsh words, 
and often rude refusals to Margaret’s timid 
requests for what he termed needless ex- 
travagances, but what the shrinking young 
mother knew to be absolute necessities for 
these helpless little ones. 

As years passed on, both mother and chil- 
dren trod a thornier path, until almost the 
bare necessities of life were denied them. 
Amid all her trouble, much wifely feeling 
remained to Margaret, and she felt vague 
fears as she saw that the ruling passion 
had assumed the form of a monomania 
with her husband. Sometimes he would 
be closeted for hours with some workmen 
in the cellar, while she and her children 
were forbidden under severest penalties to 
approach or inquire into their proceedings. 
There was little trouble in enforcing these 
commands, for he had come to be dreaded 
in his family almost as a wild beast, rather 
than loved and sought after as a husband 
and father should be. 

After these conferences with the labor- 
ers were ended, Margaret observed that he 
absented himself for a certain period every 
day, but did not presume to inquire where 
thistime was spent. Indeed, it was a re- 
lief to this unhappy family when he was 
away; for even the little food which barely 
kept them alive, and the wretched raiment 
and fuel needed to keep the warmth of life 
in their unfortunate bodies, was doled out 
to them so grudgingly, and watched with 
such wolfish eyes, that they would have 


most gladly laid down the weary burden of 
life. 

They did not kuow that while they hun- 
gered and -were cold the unnatural hus- 
band and father was gloating over almost 
countless sums of gold; ay, of that gold of 
which a little would have made them so 
comfortable and happy; which could have 
restored the beauty of youth to those poor 
pinched faces and shrunken forms of the 
children; could have smoothed away the 
deep furrows which had come untimely 
upon the once beautiful face of poor 
Margaret. 

Harlowe had caused to be excavated 
from his cellar a subterranean’ passage; 
and at the end of it a chamber, in which 
he kept his hoards. He had exacted an 
oath of secrecy from his workmen, and 
now came every day to enjoy in secrecy 
counting his ill-gotten gains. 

But there came 2 day when he did not 
return to his wretched family; and though 
they waited far into the night before seek- 
ing their tattered couches, he came not. 
After a week had passed with no intelli- 
gence of ‘him, Margaret sought a magis- 
trate and laid the case before him. 

There seemed no clue to the whereabouts 
of the miser until poor Margaret bethought 
herself of the workmen with whom he had 
been so secretly engaged. They were im- 
mediately sent for, and reluctantly acknowl- 
edged the work in which he had employed 
them. Being ordered to lead the way, 
they did so, followed by the magistrate, 
Margaret and her children. Touching a 
spring in the cellar wall, a door before un- 
seen opened, and they found themselves 
in a dark passage leading to a second door 
opening in a like manner, where an awful 
spectacle met the eyes of the horrified 
group; for there, amid heaps of untold 
treasure, Jay Philip Harlowe—dead of star- 
vation! In his agony he had bitten and 
torn his right arm till it seemed as if man- 
gled by a tiger. After reaching his re- 
treat, his lamp had gone out; the door 
closed with 2 spring so intricate that he 
could not open it in the darkness; and his 
fate had been like that of “ Ginevra in the 
old oak chest,” of which old ballads speak 
so mournfully. : 

Old Sally’s curse had come home fearfully 
to this descendant of old Ralph Harlowe. 
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THE DEATH TEST! 


BY WILLIAM H, BUSITINELE, 


“}r is a foul and a bloody murder, and may 
Goi punish the one that did the deed! But 
may there not be some life remaining? May 
it not be in my power to rob the grave? Itis 
a dangerous undertaking, and if I am found 
here I shall most certainly be accused of the 
crime, Blood wpon my hands and clothes, 
and I have not touched the corpse! Ah! I 
sea how it came. The bushes are stained 
with it. The body was dragged to this 
lonely spot. Lonely? Who would ever think 
of coming here unless he had some foul pur- 
pose, save, it might be, a geologist like my- 
self, whom the simple people in this part of 
the country would call mad. Yes, it would 
go hard with me, especially as Lama stranger, 
and though poorly clad, as becomes my pres- 
ent occupation, have a considerable amount 
of money about my person.” 

He drew back a few steps from the corpse, 
upon which he had come suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, and looked around. Without notic- 
ing his path he had journeyed to the bottom 
of adeep ravine before his progress was ar- 
rested, Iligh hills rose upon either side, 
covered with a heavy growth of timber and 
tangled underbrush, A little stream found 
its way with great difficulty throygh the 
rocks at the bottom, and its waters were 
never gilded by a single ray of sunshine. 
Even in the brightest day it was gloomy 
twilight there, and a more dismal place would 
have been difficult to find—the very spot for 
dark deeds, for a murderer's hiding! And 
there before him, stopping the path, lay a 
gashed and bloody human body, as if to finish 
the picture and give gory evidence of its evil 
character. 

Tlis first thought was to pass on. What 
had he to do with the crimes of another? 
Why should he mix himself up with that in 
which he had not the most remote business ? 
His clear head and lovical mind foresaw all 


the difliculties that would arise should he be 
discovered and charged with the commission 
of the deed, and the fearful net-work of eir- 
ecumstantial evidence that would) surround 
him, yet he was a man of the most deter- 
mined firmness as well as a tender heart, and 
not for the sake of escaping trouble, or even 
danger, would he suffer a chance to relieve 
suflering or save life to pass unembraced. So 
he drew nearer and, bending away the bushes, 
looked scratinizingly upon the victim of some 
fiend’s cupidity or revenge. 

The corpse was that of a girl who nust 
have been under twenty years, and the faee 
was one of more than common beauty, ‘The 
oval of the cheeks was perfect, the nose 
straight, the mouth small and the lips, now 
parted by agony, were full and arched, The 
eyes, wide open and glassy, were blue as the 
depths of the ocean, and curtained by long 
lashes a shade darker than her glossy brown 
hair. The figure was tall and delicately pro- 
portioned, the feet petite and exquisitely 
arched, the hands white and slender, denoting 
good birth and freedom from manual labor. 
The clothing, now torn and stained, was of 
fine material, and the discoloration of the 
neck, ears, fingers and wrists—the piece torn 
from the bosom of the dress and the pockets 
turned outwards—told that robbery as well 
as marder had been committed, 

At once deeply interested, the stranger 
knelt down, brushed back the tangled tresses, 
gazed sadly upon the sweet, pallid face, and 
examined both pulse and heart for symptoms 
of life, hoping against hope that at least a 
spark might remain, But his intellectual and 
usually sunny face clouded, and he shook his 
head in doubt. The marks upon the base of 
the skull, caused apparently by heavy blows 
from a sharp stone, seemed sufficient to have 
produced death alone, but, in addition to 
them, blood was slowly oozing from, and con- 
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gealing upon several wounds, in one of which 
aknife was still sticking. is profession had 
taught him skill as well as coolness, and with 
extreme tenderness and delicacy he made a 
still closer examination, and began prepara- 
tions to stanch the blood and adress the 
wounds, 

“With this knife,” he said, giving utterance 
to his thoughts as he drew out the weapon, 
“T could even thus kill all my enemies, make 
myself rich, and I—” 

The sentence was never finished. Before 
it could be, a dozen men, who had been 
watehing and ereeping near, sprang out of 
the bushes and pinioned him beyond the 
power of resistance. Taken beside the corpse, 
with the blood-dripping knife in his hand, 
what coukl he say in defence? The situation 
he had foreseen had come upon him, and he 
stool convicted, in their eyes at least, as a 
murderer, ‘To appeal to their reason he saw 
ataglanee would be useless; they were not 
of the class that would look deeper than the 
surface. His defence must be made at another 
tine and place, and in truth he was thinking 
more of the corpse of the murdered girl than 
of his own desperate situation, and drawing 
hituself up proudly he asked that she might 
be cared for. 

“Whatever may be your purpose with me,” 
he said, “at least see if there is not life re- 
maining. Take your hands off and let me see 
if ny skill cannot be of some avail. Lam a 
physician.” 

Scowling brows and clenched fists were the 
only answer he received. They paid not the 
slightest attention to his words, except it 
night be to grasp him even more firmly than 
before, and hurry him before a neighboring 
justice to be examined and exhibited as a 
monster! It was even a more unpleasant 
situation than he had anticipated, and the 
chances were desperately against him, but he 
retained his coolness and prepared to make 
the best possible defence. 

The evidence was given with the utmost 
bitterness—honestly given perhaps, but with- 
out the slightest leaning towards the side of 
mercy, and with the morbid desire on the 
part of the majority to see a man hanged, for 
such a thing had never happened there! And 
what could he say to rebut the sworn state- 
ments of a dozen witnesses? What were his 
assertions, against the evidence of their own 
eyes and his bloody hands and clothes? 

But he had the satisfaction, if indeed it 
could be called by that name, to learn who 


the supposed victin of his murderous knife 
was—learn that her name was Ethel Loring 
—that she was comparatively a stranger, upon 
a visit to an old uncle who Lved near the 
scene of the tragedy—that she was an orphan, 
and rich in her own right—that she was 
known to wear costly jewelry and carry with 
her a considerable sum of money (all of which 
was missing), and that she had gone out to 
take a walk alone and was found as described, 
These facts, together with his having been 
detected bending over the body with a knife 
in fis hand, the out-of-the-way place, de 
provocation for the deed ina pecun‘ary point 
of view, the almost certainty of remaining 
undiscovered, that he was poorly dressed, a 
stranger, had been seen lurking in out-of-the- 
way places for several days, and that in his 
pockets was found about the same sum of 
money and of the same description as that 
known to have been in the possession of the 
murdered girl, were dwelt upon by the prose- 
euting attorney with remarkable force, and 
the prisoner saw that it was next to useless 
to attempt a defence. 

To all questions he replied in a simple and 
truthful manner, stating that his name was 
Alonzo Martin, his age twenty-five—that he 
was by profession a physician, unmarried, 
possessed of some means—that a love of 
gcology had led him thither, and that those 
who had accused him of loitering in out-of 
the-way places would have seen that lhe was 
innocently studying the formation of the 
earth if they had given proper attention to 
the matter. As for his being the murderer of 
the girl, he denied it in the most emphatic 
manner, and explained how he came to be 
bending over the body with the bloody knife 
in his hands, 

“You will deny next,” sneered the attorney, 
“that you threatened to kill all your enemies 
in the same manner.” 

“T believe I did use some thoughtless 
words to the effect that I could, with such a 
weapon, kill all my enemies and make myself 
rich, but none such as you would put into my 
mouth.” 

«T heard him distinetly,” volunteered a 
strong, rough-looking man, who was said to 
have been among the first, if not the first, to 
discover the murder, who had guided others 
there, and had been the most willing and 
strenuous in his testimony against him. 

Martin turned his gaze upon, and noticed 
him more closely than he had done before 
canght his eye for a moment, and thought 
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that he shrank back. It might have been 
mere fancy, but he became more and more 
convinced that the fellow had some object in 
getting him convicted, and tried to remember 
if he had ever been associated with—ever 
met him before, and given him any cause of 
enmity, Ifsuch was the ease it had entirely 
slipped from memory, and his own position 
gave him little time for thought, as he was 
asked to account for the money that had been 
taken from him being the same fin amount 
and of the same character as that of the 
murdered girl's, 

“It isa ease that might happen a thousand 
times,” was the reply; “but permit me to 
ask if she is indeed dead 2” 

“You will soon see,” growled the stim 
necked justice, “sce more than you want 
to,” 

“Tf dead, I have no wish to look upon her 
again. ‘The horrible sight I have had is fully 
sufficient, and 1 have seen cnough of death 
not to be curious in such matters.” 

“No doubt of it! Murder and robbery is 
your trade !? 

‘The old uncle of the murdered girl stepped 
to the side of the justice, and they had a 
short whispered conversation, but evidently 
an important one. The purport of it was 
soon made known 

“Alonzo Martin,’ continued the officer of 
the law, “as yott choose to call yourself, 
though no one here fs fool enongh to believe 

_ that to be your correct name, you deny all 
participation in the foul deed that has been 
done?” : 

“T do.” 

“And are willing to prove it by any means 
within your power?” 

“Tam,” 

“ Officers, guard him safely and remove him 
to the next room, We will soon see his guilt 
clearly proved.” 

Without the most remote idea of what was 
going to take place the prisoner permitted 
himself to be led into another apartment, and 
saw, to his surprise and horror, the corpse of 
the girl stretched out upon a table, still as 
bloody and ghastly as when he first discover- 
ed her in the gloomy ravine! It was a sight 
that at any time would have caused him to 
shudder, but now it almost unmanned him 
for au instant, especially as the dress had been 
ent away so as to expose a wound in the fair, 
white Nesh, His natural emotion was at 
once taken as an evidence of guilt, and he 
heard whispered comments to that effect. 


The “YI told you so” of the man who had 
before volunteered his testimony, particularly 
attracted his attention, and from that instaut 
he watched him as closely as possible without 
being detected, and summoning his courage, 
he turned to the pompous justice and de- 
manded what was intended by such an un- 
usual proceeding. 

“Tt is the death test!? was the solemn 
response. 

“You will have to explain more fully. 1 
do not understand.” 

“We believe that the corpse of a murdered 
person has power to distinguish between the 
innocent and guilty. Place one hand upon 
that wound, raise the other to heaven aud 
assert your innocence—if you dare! If you 
are indeed without guilt all will be well. If 
not the blood will flow again.” 

At another time Martin would have laughed 
outright at the stupid superstition of which 
he now remembered to have often read. Yet 
there was something selemm in thus calling 
upon the dead to give evidence for or against 
the living, and he would willingly have been 
spared the ordeal, for the mest simple acci- 
dent might cause a drop or two of blood to 
exude from the unclosed lips of the wound, 
and then his fate would be sealed indecd, 

“Tf guiltless why do you shrink?” asked 
the man of law. “It is only the murderer 
that need fear.” 

Ile could hesitate no longer without con- 
victing himself in their eyes, and stepping to 
the side of the corpse he laid his right hand 


‘upon the wound and called God to witness 


his entire innocence, ‘Then he stepped back 
so that all could see that no blood had 
followed. 

“God has attested your guiltlessness,” said 
the unele of the poor girl, “ but see, the blood 
is beginning to flow, and the guilty man must 
be near, Let each in turn doasthis stranger 
has done.” 

In the opening of the wound and the oozing 
of blood Martin saw far other things than did 
the afllicted old man, but he wisely held his 
peace, and managed to place his back against 
the door so that no one could go out, and 
watched each as they went throngh the 
death test. But there were no more crimson 
drops bubbling forth as a sign of guilt, and as 
the justice declared that all had gone through 
the ordeal, a sigh of intense relief burst from 
many lips. 

“Not all,” replicd Martin, “There ts one 
yet remaining,” pointing to the one who had 
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made himself so officions, “That man has 
kept in the background.” 

“ John Kirkpatrick, is this true?” 

“No! Itisalie!? was the hoarse answer. 

“It is trues’ repeated Martin, firmly. “I 
have kept him under my eye all the time, 
and I swear that he has not been near the 
table.” 

«T have—you all saw me.” 

But upon reflection no one had seen him, 
and he was forced forward. Then an entire 
change was visible. His flushed face grew 
pale as ashes and his brutish lip trembled. 
He looked around wildly for a chance of 
escape—saw there was none, and putting on 
an air of bravado exclaimed with an cath: 

“Well, Lean do it again.” 

With the words he had raised his hand— 
was extending it—had nearly touched the 
corpse, when he shrank back with a fearful 
groan. Tlis eyes had been the first to see 
that the blood was flowing freely again from 
the wounds—not one alone, but all! 

A strong man at all tines he was rendered 
doubly so now by desperation, and in his 
tremendous efforts to get away, his coat was 
torn to shreds and the jewelry and money of 
which the girl had been robbed fell to the 
floor, and, raving and cursing, he was carried 
away to prison. 

During this exciting scene Martin had re- 


mained unnoticed, When the justice and the 
unele of the girl thought of him again they 
found him with his hand upon her heart, and 
a smile playing upon his mobile lips. 

“What is it?” they asked, in a breath. 

“She is not dead! Show me where I can 
plate her upon her bed, and stumimon some 
women. She is not dead—only stunned.” 
And he lifted her in his strong arms and 
carried her to another apartment. 

It was weeks before Ethel Loring was 
sufficiently recovered to appear in court. 
Then her evidence was conclusive, She in- 
stantly recognized the prisoner, and the 
simple manner in which she toid the story of 
assaull, robbery and attempted murder added 
much to its force. Without leaving the box 
the jury found him guilty, and he was sen- 
tenced to serve a long time in prison—a 
sentence cut short by death, 

The trial over, the uncle of the git! called 
Martin aside and asked the bill for his pro- 
fessional services. 

“Jt is a very large one,” was the half- 
serious and half-quizzical reply. 

“No matter, I will pay it. Will give you 
anything you demand,” 

“Were, then, is my charge,” he replied, 
taking the hand of the blushing girl “T 
came here to study geology, but never 
anticipated finding such a rare specimen.” 
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: THE FATE OF MR. PILLIWIG. 


BY N. P. 


My name is Daniel Grogzi. Mrs, Pilliwig 
says I am of forcign extraction, She says 
that the name Grogzi is decidedly foreign. 
I should say it was,-though whether it fs 
French, Spanish, Dutch,’ German, Italian, 
Russian or Turkish, Vl be christened if I 
know. You see, my dear reader, I am an or- 
phan, and unfortunately, I don’t remember 
that Lever was anything else. It is highly 
probable, that at some early period of the 
world's history, I had a father, but I never 
saw him, He probably died and made no 
sign. Judging of his mechanical skill by my 
own, I think it was well he didn’t make 4 
sign, In fact, if the old gentleman was in 
any sort of business where a sign was re- 
quired, he probably got somebody to make 
his sign that knew how, and he had it 
painted in gilt letters and hung up over his 
door, without any bother to himself except 
the paying for it, 

But this is all supposition. We don’t ac- 
tually know anything about the ancient 


DARLING. 


Grogzi, and between you and me, my dearest 
and sweetest (you're a lady, of course,) 
reader, Pm glad that we don’t, because I 
have astrong suspicion that the paternal G 
was hanged. Yes, I believe he was hanged, 
because, in my opinion, any man who will 
coolly and deliberately hand down to poster- 
ity the name of Grogzi, ought to be hanged. 

Well, allowing that the paternal G. was 
hanged, Idon’t. know as we can make any 
further use of him, and consequently we will 
return to the subject of this sketch, whom 
you will immediately recognize as the gentle 
man who now stands before you. 

Now, I contend that, although a man has 
a perfect right to bear justas horrible a name 
as his parents have the heart to leave him, 
he has no right to perpetuate that name to 
the horrification of coming generations, — 
Consequently, when I met Mrs. Pitliwig and 
loved Mrs. Pilliwig, and learned from the 
sweet lips of the beautiful Mrs. Pilliwig that 
she reciprocated that love, I said thusly: 
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© Pilliwig, my darling, thou art tho quin- 
tessence of allloveliness. Beautifal in form, 
in feature, in name. Yes, the name of Pilli- 
wig is altogether lovely. ILow sweetly the 
Pilli ripples through the lips! and the melo- 
dions ending of the wig is truly enchanting. 
When first I saw you, your beauteous form 
struck me at once; your love-lighted eycs 
perforated my heart; your highbred and 
very aristocratic nose pierced my bosom as 
never did nose before. Your gestures im- 
pressed mo altogether very favorably; but 
your name, O my darling, your name did it, 
and I said, ‘Let mé be a Pilliwig or nothing! 
Be mine, dearest Pilliwig, name and all, and 
I will cast off the detestable cognomen of 
Grogzl, and I will appear as a beautiful Pilli- 
wig butterfly. Shall it be thus?” 

Rushing into my outstretched arms, she 
answered, “Daniel, I am thine, take my 
name if thou wilt, but be sure aud take me 
with it.” 


Then wo kissed; and so the affair was set- - 


tled. It only remained for me to petition the 
legislature to be changed from a Grogzi to 
a Pilliwig. 

It strikes me that I haven’t mentioned my 
place of residence, consequently, I may as 
well inform the gentlo reader, that I have tho 
honor to be a citizen of the town of Bunga- 
pore, I am the proprietor of the principal 
grocery store in that village, and reputed to 
be worth several thousand dollars, and have 
lately bought a beautiful cottage, which is 
now ready for tho reception of my lovely 
bride, : 

My lovely bride, that is to be, has rooms at 
the Bungapore Hotel, where sho has boarded 
for the last six months, There I met her, 
after long years of waiting, there I loved her, 
and there she promised to be mine, 

I think I have made the observation that 
Mrs, Pilliwig was beautiful. She had a com- 
plexion like new milk (“one cow's”) hair 
blue black, which she wore frizzled, in imita- 
tion of a brush-broom down her back; eyes 
of a beautiful dark sea-greens nose just two 
fuches in length, straight as an arrow, with 
nostrils delicately chiselled by one of the 
best artists; mouth one inch and five-eighths 
in width, when in repose~—at dinner, six 
iuches and a quarter; lips rather fall and 
cherry-colored; teeth mother-of-pearl, with 
handsome India-rubber gums; neck white 
as snow, and flexible as a boa-constrictor; 
shoulders like polished marble; arms—well, 
she only carried “small arms;” Bust-—O1 


beg’ your pardon—I—I am afraid I’m carrying 
this thing too far. I forgot myself, you see, 
as I always do when I get to talking of Mrs. 
Pilliwig. If you'll excuse me, we wont say 
anything about her—I really don’t know how 
to express myself—her—her ankles, but I 
wish it tobe distinctly understood that sho 
had two, or perhaps more, I wont be positive 
as to the exact number. 

Now Mrs. Pilliwig hadn't always been a 


-widow. She wasn’t born so. No, there had 


once been a Pilliwig, and he had been chris- 
tened Peter. Several years afterwards he 
grew to manhood; but while he was growing 
to manhood he developed a very strong taste 
for twisting himself in and out of shape, un- 
til at the age of twenty-two he graduated as 
a first class contortionist, and joining a cir- 
cus company he twisted himself all over the 
country, varying the monotony of his life by 
swallowing swords, firebrands and cheap 
whiskey. 

Well, at last Peter Pilliwig in company 
with the circus, contorted himself into 
Bungapore, Flaming handbills announced 
the arrival of the world-renowned Sig, Con- 
tortitwister (he had dropped his Pilliwig 
upon entering the cireus), who had been en-— 
gaged by Buncombe at enormous expense, for 
his great moral exhibition. 

The great moral exhibition “took” with 
the good people of Bungapore. The Bunga- 
porites never countenaneed circuses, but 
Buncombe’s show was decidedly elevating;. 
it had astrong tendency todevelop the moral ° 
organs, yousee. The lions and tigers teach 
aman to be gentle, the monkeys teach him 
something else; and then the wax figures! 
how could a mgn stray from the path of vir- 
tue after seeing Buncombe’s wax figures? ~ 
That's just what I’d like to know. I tell you 
he couldn't do it. Itis a moral impossibility. 
Well, after the wax figures there’s a little in- 
nocent riding around a pretty little ring, con- 
siderable tumbling of the “ ground and lofty? 
order, and several other little performances 
which insensibly remind one of a circus, al- 
though we know it isn’t, Singular how the 
old thing works. 

Everybody in Bungapore went to the great 
moral exhibition. I went because I felt it 
was Just what my system required. Mr, Ho- 
ratio Slingbillie went and took his wife and 
daughter. The name of the latter was- 
Annie, She was a lovely creature, about 
tiventy years of age at the time, and stood 
about fifteen hands high, 
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I must confess that I was rather sweet 
upon Annie, although I had never given her 
to understand anything of the sort. I did 
not tell my love, “ but let concealment, like a 
worm, etc, prey on my damask cheek,” cte. 

I obtained a seat near Mr. Slingbillie, who 
sat between his wife and daughter. The Iat- 
ter didn’t seem to be much interested in the 
performance at first, but when Sig, Contortt- 
twister made his appearance in the ring, her 
countenance became quite animated in its 
expression, and her sea-green eyes sparkled 
with pleasure, and when the contortionist 
doubled himself up backwards and drank the 
glass of water placed between his fect, Miss 
Slingbillie was so lost to everything else, so 
bound up in him, that she unconsciously 
tried to perform the same feat, though shoe 
might have known that she couldwé do it 
without some little practice; and she opened 
her mouth toits widest extent when he swal- 
lowed the sword, and—but why dwell upon 
these things? That’sjust what I should like 
to know. Wasn’tit plain that she loved him? 
and how could she help it? I put the ques- 
tion to you, wy dear young lady, how could 
she help it? You know something of the 
‘sex, being one of ‘em. And now when you 
allow yourself to think calmly and deliber- 
ately of that young gentleman’s forns, of his 
leg—he had two of them—of his twist, and 
of his wonderful abilities as aswallowist, was 
it strange that her heart went out to him at 
once? Most certainly not. I knew that she 
loved him, and I felt that wherever be went- 
est she would went, and she did. 

Yes, my young and lovely reader, she 
eloped with the contortionist that very night, 
and before Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
could get one foot out of her rosy-curtained 
bed preparatory to making her morning toi- 
let, the beautiful Annie had ceased to bea 
‘Slingbillie and had become a Pilliwig. 

Upon mature deliberation I think I wont 
say anything about my feelings at the time, 
Why should I harrow up your souls? Why 
should I say anything, my dear ungophisti- 
cated little creature, to make you think that 
life isn’t all honey and logwood? No, dream 
on, fair creature—shiver my timbers if I dis- 
turb you, : : 

Of course, the first thing to do after the 
matrimonial noose was made fast, was to 
write home to papa, asking his forgiveness; 
and so Mrs. Pilliwig wrote, 

Now if this was fiction, this story of mine, 
you know just how the paternal Siingbillte 


would act under the circumstances; but as it 
isn’t fiction, you'll be surprised when I tell 
you that Mr. Slingbillie didn’t make a fool of 
himself. He didu’t swear with a terrible 
oath, that as she had made her bed so she 
must He, because he knew very well that the 
chambermaid made the bed. No, Mr. Sting- 
billie didn’t do anything of the sort. I admit, 
however, that he swore, because you see it 
wasa playful habit that he had contracted in 
his youth, and he swore now just from the 
force of habit, I suppose, for of course he 
wasn’t the least bit angry. O no! He might 
have been somewhat excited, perhaps. ‘The 
honor of haying a tumbling-circus-perform- 
ing-contortionist for a son-in-law was rather 
too much for his mental equilibrium, and— 
well, as I satd, he swore, That was all. 

By request, Mr. SHingbillie wrote to his 
daughter, saying that if she would imme- 
diately return howe he would forgive her, and 
if she must have her Pilliwig, why, she could 
bring him, too. : 

And 80 they came back to Mr. Slingbillic’ 
house, and the old gentleman put his hands 
on their heads and said, “Bless you, my 
children,” and everything seemed to be per- 
fectly lovely, although it wasn’t. No, Pilliwig 
was unhappy. 

Now, I think that artists and poets never 
ought to marry. In fact, any man who is 
wedded to his calling, as areal artist must be, 
hadn't ought to wed another coleen, because, 
you see, itis bigamy. And I wish it to bo 
distinetly understood that I don't approve of 
bigamy, although I might if I was young. 
Peter Pilliwig was an artist. He was wedded 
to his profession. How many weary days and 
sleepless nights he had spent in ‘his endeav- 
ors to make himself a first-class twister, a 
sword-swallower, a tumbler, the world will 
never know. I’m sorry for the world, but 
then, perhaps it is all for the best. And what 
was the world, what was life, what was love 
to Peter Pilliwig if he couldn't contort? 
That was just what he wanted to know, and 
that was Just the question he asked himself 
on the morning of the fifth day of the fourth 
week of his matrimonial life. And the an- 
swer to this question was—" Nix.” 

Then throwing himself into three different 
shapes In raptd succession, the lively Pilliwig 
threw a kiss at the portrait of his wife's 
grandmother upon the wall, another at his 
wife who lay sleeping in her little bed, and 
then murmuring in silvery accents, “ Dear 
Annie, adieu,” he threw fourteen double 
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somersets right out of the chamber window, 
and landed handsomely in the back garden, 

When the fiery god of day arose from his 
couch of crimson and gold for the purpose of 
going west—probably with the intention of 
“squatting "—he found, upon looking into 
Mr. Slingbillie’s upper windows, that Mr. 
Piltiwig had gone. Soon after, Mrs. Pilliwig 
became conscious of the fact of her husband's 
departure, The whole family were aroused, 
but no one had seen Pilliwig. Bungapore 
was searched and everybody was questioned, 
but no one had seen Pilliwig. He had van- 
ished—evaporated, in fact, so completely, 
that not a drop of Pilliwig was left to tell the 
tale, 

(P.S. Mrs. Pilliwig’s jewelry evaporated 
at the same time.) 

Upon this occasion Mr. Slingbillie didn’t 
awear. He restrained himself by a violent 
eflurt, I suppose. Perhaps Pilliwig’s society 
was not absolutely necessary to his happiness, 
and consequently he bore up under the afflic- 
tion “with a smile that was childish and 
bland.” 

But poor Mrs. Pilliwig! She—she—but, 
no, let us draw the curtain, There are some 
things so infernally touching, that it is im- 
possible for me to do them Justice. If you 
have tears, you are at liberty to shed them 
now. Don’t mind me, but weep. 

Now, this little affatr occurred some ten 
years ago, although I remember all-the cir- 
cumstances as distinctly as if it had taken 
place but yesterday. 

Well, shortly after Mr. Pilliwig’s departure, 
I obtained a situation in New York city, 
where I remained until about a month ago, 
when I returned to Bungapore, bought out 
the grocery store of Cheeseman & Butterick, 
and have carried on the business ever since. 

During my absence, I had never ceased to 
feel an interest in the Slingbillie family, al- 
though I heard nothing of them until I re- 
turned to Bungapore. Then I learned that 
Mr. Slingbillie had been dead nearly a year, 
and that his daughter, after selling the house 
and settling up her affairs, had gone to live 
with an aunt in Boston, Well, and where 
was Pilliwig? No one knew. He had never 
been heard of since his sudden departure from 
Bungapore, though the probability was that 
he was-still contorturing himself to adiniring 
multitudes on the “ tented field.” 

I believe I have previously remarked that 
at one time I was rather sweet upon Annie 
Slingbillie, but I assure you, my darling 


reader, that I never knew what it was to love 
until about six months ago. Such natures 
as-mine may be “ sweet” upon several females 
at one and the same time, but they are so 
peculiarly organized that they can’t love but 
onee, 

It is now about six months ago that a 
meeting occurred between myself and one 
who cannot fail to exert a very strong influ- 
ence over me for good or evil. I felt at once 
that she had the power to drive me to dis- 
traction, or lead me on to happiness. She 
had changed little, and that little was, in my 
eyes, for the better. She had always been 
lovely, but she was now excruciatingly beau- 
tiful. But what attracted me mote than any- 
thing else, perhaps, was her name. Need I 
inform you that it was she ? Your own heart 
has told you that already. Yes, upon enter- 
ing the parlor of the Bungapore hotel, upon 
a never-to-be-forgotten evening six months 
ago, I met the widow Pilliwig. 

“Dan-yell!” she cried. 

“Mrs, Pilliwig!? I groaned. “ At last—at 
last we meet—we collide. And he?” 

“Ts dead.” 

“Ho twists no more, poor fellow,” I sighed. 

J led her to a seat, and for four hours and 
sixteen minutes we conversed upon the 
weather, Then we got to talking about the 
high price of nutmegs, and from that we glided 
unconsciously on, till we found ourselves 
talking of the joys of matrimony—of the bliss 
of loving where there are two souls, etc. and 
the same number of hearts that beat a3 one. 

Dear reader, did you ever court a young 
and lovely widow? If you never did, I ad- 
vise you to commence at once. To say the 
least, I think you will like it, and then it’s so 
easy, too, If you are married, perhaps it 
would be as well to wait until you aro more 
favorably situated, because, in that case, it 
might have its drawbacks. I’ve known a man 
to be drawn back so hurricdly, that it tore 
the hair all out of his head. Butif you are 
single, I say go in. 

You see, I’m giving you the same advice 
that I gave myself. Yes, for the last six 
months I have courted the widow Pilliwig 
strenuously. She assisted me, of course, and 
at last the day—the day was named. As you 
are very discreet, I don’t object to telling you 
that it’s next Wednesday, or at least, that 
was the day fixed upon; but now—O now— 
something has oceurred which will oblige 
us to postpone the consummation of our hap- 
piness for some time longer. 


’ 
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Tt was only last night—shall I ever forget 
last night? Singular, but everything hap- 
pens to me at night—I was sitting in Mrs. 
Pilliwig’s private parlor at the hotel. Need 
I say that Mrs, Pilliwig was there? If I re- 
member anything about the circumstances, 
and I think I do remember them only too 
well, Mrs. Pilliwig was sitting upon my knee, 
and her lovely arms were twined in imitation 
of the now famous woodbine around my 
snowy neck, aud her dear face was cuddled 
up under the left wing of my mpstache, and 
her starry eyes were looking up into mine, 
and—no, young man, I will not proceed any 
further, You are too young; but you will 
understand all these things when you graw 
older, . 

We were happy. 

“Mrs. Pilliwig,” I murmured, in a voice as 
soft and sweet as the breathing of a lute. 
(I don't know anything about Intes, but Tom 
Moore, or some other poet, has given me to 
understand that they breathe remarkably 
soft.) “Mrs. Pilliwig, this is lovely.” 

«Yes, it is, rather,” she replied. 

Iwas just about to impress a kiss upon her 
snowy brow, when the door was thrown open 
and a man sprang into the room. 

The widow shrieked. 

“Ha!” cried the intruder, and with tho 
rapidity of lightuing, he turned seven beauti- 
ful and highly artistic ‘somersets, landing 
handsomely at her feet. 

- “Teisl? sereamed Mrs. Pilliwig, * itis hel” 

“You have guessed my sex,” he yelled, 
“T anthe,” and striking a beautiful attitude, 
he seized a large corkscrew that was lying 
upon the table, and swallowed it without 
winking. 

“Bnt, my dear fellow,’ I remonstrated, 
“you are dead”. 

“Dead! Hat ha! hal That was a joke, 
my dears. I put my own death in the papers. 


‘and your future husband,” 


Why ? because I wanted to raise some money, 
and thinking that Mrs. Pilliwig would like to 
marry again, I thought I would give her an - 
opportunity. She has seized the opportunity 
and I have appeared. Now, to coine to busi- 
ness, how much filthy lucre will you give me 
to disappear ?” 

“Tlorrible!’ groaned the widow. 

“On the contrary, my dear, it is highly 
amusing and instructive,’ returned Peter 
Pilliwig. “I don’t know when I've seen any- 
thing more delightful,” 

“But, my dear Mr. Pilliwig, I insist that 
you are dead, sir,” I said. 

“Hal hat hal? laughed Mr. Pilliwig, 
© Does this look like it?” he eried, kissing his 
hand and springing lightly upon the table, 
Placing a bottle of wine between his feet, ho 
said, “And now, my darling Annie, I will 
drink to the health and happiness of yourself 
And waving his 
hand, he bent backward watil his lips had 
nearly reached the wine, when—crackl— 
something snapped, and Peter Pilliwig tho 
contortionist fell to the floor. 

Mrs. Pilliwig shrieked and fainted. I rang 
the bell, and then lifting poor Pilliwig, I laid 
him upon the sofa, A servant came rushing 
into the room. 

“Run for the doctor.” 

Doctor Rumzweat happened to be in the 
house, and so cme immediately. He looked 
at poor,Pilliwig, felt his pulse, and placed his 
hand on his heart. “Why, said he, “the 
man is dead.” 

“That's just what I told him,” said I, 

The doctor examined further, 

“Why, his spinal coluinn is broken in six- 
teen places,” 

“Tforrible! horrible,’ groaned Mrs, Pilli- 
wig, who had just recovered from her swoon. 

Yes, horrible! But, alas!’ such was the 
fate of poor Pilliwig, 
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BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 


“JIAr100, Joc Wickenham! What makes 
yer so late? F’ve been a waitin’ fur yer on 
this here stump nigh above an hour!" 

“Waal, what if yer hev? FE tell yer, I 
couldn’t git here no sooner, if I'd a’ tried! 
Yd adone it if I could!” was the reply. 

“J didn’t ‘spose but what ye would; yer 
needn't git snappy so early in the mornin’! 
But what's kept yer?” 

“Why, yer see, one of the cows didn’t cam 
home at all last night, an’ I went out an’ 
hunted the prairie over arter her till nigh 
onter twelve o’clock, till the moon sot, an’ 
then L turned in, an’ I've been out ever since 
daylight, but I can’t find tail nor track on 
her on the plain nor the river bottom.” 

“That so, Joe?  Injuns catched her, 
mebbe?” said the other, with a serious 
expression in his eye. 

The one called Joe Wickenham shook his 
head slowly, and was silent a moment. 

“Thar’s none of them varmints round in 
these quarters now, I think, the blue-coats 
drove ’em way back to the mountains only 
last week,” hesaid, at length. “ Perhaps she's 
swum the river, though—we'll take old Nell, 
if you're willin’, and while we’re down in the 
bottom land a choppin, PH mount her and 
take a explorin’ jaunt across the ford on her 
back.” 

“Sartin, Joe, you shall hey my hoss aw 
welcome, as long as I’ve got a beast ter lend. 
But let’s jog along back to the house and get 
her; we'll leave our axes sticking in this here 
stump.” 

It is now time to introduce to the reader 
the authors of this characteristic colloquy. 
They are Western settlers—or, as the vernac- 
ular aptly hath it, squatters—on the prairies 
bordering on the upper side of the North 
Fork of the Platte River, in Nebraska, The 
first whom his companion addressed as Joe 
Wickenham, was a young man, perhaps 
twenty-five years of age, of light, sandy hair 
and complexion, with mild, hazel eyes, and a 
form that towered like a grenadier’s above 
the head and shoulders of the other. Bill 
Oakes, the shorter of the two, had nut-brown 
hair, and an eye black, sparkling and sharp 
asan eagle’s, He made up what he lacked in 


height in the massive solidity of his physical 
strueture—his chest, and shoulders, and 
toughened palms being wonderfully expansive 
for so short-statured a person, in their aspect. 

These two young men were near of an age, 
lived near each other, had spent their time 
from infancy on the broad prairies around 
them, Consequently, though they might 
have acquired very little culture in the arts 
familiar to civilized life, they were proficients 
in the lore of the dead letter of the plains, 
and, practically speaking, had redueed the art 
of handling a rille to a science, and adopted 
it as a profession, 

To-day, however, they forsook their trail 
for game, and, as the reader finds them, were 
about starting for the river bottom to fell 
timber for a certain purpose, which both 
thoroughly understood, though Joe said 
but little on the subject. 

There was a female head stnek out of the 
little opening that served the double purpose 
of both door and window of Bill's cabin, 
when they arrived there. 

“Halloo, Joe! That you? Why! Why, 
I thought you an’ Bill was halfway to the 
bottom by this time! 

“Bottom o? what? That shows how much 
you think on us, hey!” called forth Joe, as 
though trying to drown by the explosion 
some inward sensation he preferred not to 
exhibit, but which in reality he did exhibit 
very plain, for his “gills” suddenly grew 
scarlet, and his parted lips disclosed a set of 
teeth that would have been the delight of any 
dentist. 

“ Bottom of the river, Smartee! now you've 
got yer answer,” cried the other, who also 
responded, ditto color in the cheeks, ditto 
teeth. 

“We've come back to get the hoss. Joe’s 
cow’s run off, and he’s goin’ ter take Nell 
awhile to look her up,” explained Bill, going 
towards the little shed, where the said animal 
was housed, 

“Sorry, Joe—come in, wont yer?” 

“No, thank yer; Sallie, how are ye, my 
gal?” said the other, trying playfully to pinch 
her cheek. 

The individual whom he had called Sallie 
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was aperson of slightly plethoric and material 
embodiments of form and feature, but made 
up for it by possessing a very pretty face, a 
bold, handsome, straight nose, and large, 
saucy, black eyes, that blinked and sparkled 
like asquirre!’s, A glance would have assured 
a stranger that she and Bill were brother and 
sister, and another glance would have told 
him that the two persons now regarding each 
other with such magnetic glances across the 
little door-sill, while the tongue of each 
wageed not inaudibly, were lovers. 

“When are you going to begin to build our 
eabin, Joe?” said the girh 

“Wal, Bill and [ ealkerlates we'll cut. logs 
enough to-day for to put it up, then thar’s 
the roofin’ and the door, and all, besides old 
Nell’s got the timber ter haul up from the 
Dottom land.” 

“ But Joe, do let’s hev a window in ourn? 
Father and mother never had none in this 
shanty.” 

“What's the use? the door’s big enough 
for them ‘ere black eyes 0? yourn to look 
through, I reckon.” 

“No, Joe, make a window, you know it's 
goiw’ to be bigger'n this one,” pouted Sallie, 

“Weal, little un, don’t pout so, yer shall hev 
a winder—but, say, give us just one, a little 
un, Sallie ?” 

“Git out, you imperdence!” cried Miss 
Sallie, in indignation at her lover’s presumning 
to seize that opportunity to pay himself in 
advance for constructing windows in their 
future dwelling, and a smart slap followed 
elose upon the report of the kiss, 

Bill was just coming round the corner of 
the shed with Nell when this little episode 
occurred, but he very wisely forbore to see 
it. Joe laughed at his rebuff, though his 
cheek smarted, and the three, horse, Joe and 
Bill, jogged away from the door. 

Sallie, as Joe called her, and whose original 
name was Salina—corrupted by these people 
of homely nantes into the dissyllablic Sallie, 
when some of finer taste would haye had it, 
perhaps, Lina—stood and looked several mo- 
ments after the trio. As she gazed, a feeling 
of something akin to a pleasant sadness, if 
there be such a paradox, came to her eyes, 
and softened their brillianey into tender 
depths, that made her beautiful; for Salina 
Oakes was a handsome girl, with mellow 
features and splendid dark hair, and her 
proud brother would have nieknamed her 
the belle of the prairies, only that he knew 
or cared nothing about belles in any way. 


“Pm half sorry [slapped him so hard, but 
there was Bill a looking,” she said to herself, 
going into the cabin, “and he loves me so 
awful hard! he’s a strong ’wi—my Joe is— 
how Vd like to see him and a bar tackle it 
once, or one o’ them sassy Injuns!’ And her 
full merry laugh rang out, and made the two 
men look back toward the hut. 

But we will follow the two young men, 
The first in our story, as is already understood, 
was about to begin the erection of a log hut 
to shelter himself and his intended bride. In 
this he was voluntarily assisted by the young 
woman's brother, who, since the death of 
father and mother, had looked out {or his 
pretty sister, and was glad to find she was 
likely to have so good a protector for life a3 
Joe Wikenham, his old chilthood’s friend, 
Besides, let it be whispered, Joc also hada 
sister, and that sister had a lover, and that 
lover was—Bill Oakes. The spot for the 
erection of the new cabin had already been 
chosen, on the Jevel just south of the Platte 
Blualts, distant a couple of miles, and where 
the timber was to be cut, and this was a full 
mile from Bill’s cottage. For these people— 
the squatters—were ever opposed to near 
neighbors. As they walked along, their axes 
and the indispensable rifle on their shoulders, 
Joe, who led the unwilling horse, took itinte 
his head that it would be a more feasible as 
well as sensible plan, ‘to make the animal 
earry him on her back, instead of his having 
to drag her by the nose behind him. Accord- 
ingly he leaped on her back. At this mo- 
ment a prairie-hen started from the cover 
beneath Nell’s feet, and that animal gave 
such a sideways bound as to send our tall 
hero, axe, rifle and all, flying in various 
directions after the innocent hen! Joe picked 
himself up, likewise axe and rifle, and stood 
confronting the beast, in a serio-comic way, 
taking no notice of Bill's unrestrained laugh- 
ter. Tle said to the horse with as much 
admonitory pathos in his tones as if the 
creature had been an object of intelligence: 

“Darn ye! Yer couldn’t du that ere agin 
if yer was tu try, could yer? Well, cuss ye, 
don’t ye try!” 

And with this speech he remounted the 
animal, who didn’t ‘try ft on a second time? 

The young men reached the “bottom,” or 
land by the river, and after allowing the 
horse a sip of water from the stream, tied her 
where she could browse, while they set them- 
selves to the task of cutting down sone 
stalwart timber. One of the ungainly forest 
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monarchs lodged his head in falling in the 
boughs of his neighbor, and hung, refusing to 
come nearer the earth. 

“Climb up and loosen her! You're the 
spryest, Joe!” cried Bill; and then he sat 
down on one of the huge logs to wipe the 
sweat from his brow, and rest while the other 
sprang nimbly into the bending tree, and 
climbed his way towards the top. 

In a minute he ultered an exclamation 
which startled Bilt into a sudden erect 
position. 

“Buflers! By thunder! There’s such a 
sight o' dust I can't see for sartin, it’s some- 
thin’, though!” And down the tree he slid, in 
a hurry, to the imminent dauger of his 
pantaloons, 

Seizing their rifles, the two woodchoppers 
rushed out of the strip of woodland that 
skirted the River Platte, and stood gazing in- 
tently over the prairie towards the northwest 
whenee came a rolling cloud of deuse dust. 
Said dust was caused by some powerfully- 
moving object or objects behind it—any 
Eastern greenhorn of a Jonathan could have 
told that—but at this particular moment, and 
in this peculiar instance, it would have 
seriously taxed the intelligence of even a 
cumming trapper to have told precisely what 
class of moving objects had occasioned such 
acommotion upon the bosom of the other- 
wise quiet prairie, for the reason that the 
dust was so thick as to utterly hide the 
objects from view. Presently the cloud, which 
had been advancing in the southeast direction, 
turned its course suddenly from the spot 
where our two heroes stood with their hands 
on the hammers of their rifles, and moved in 
a course due east, showing by this plainly 
what and who was behind it. The effect of 
this manoeuvre on the young men was in- 
stantaneous and peculiar. They dropped flat 
on their faces upon the prairie, as suddenly as 
if acouple of dozen Leyden jars had been 
connected with the nerves of their thumbs! 

“TInjuns! Sioux! cried Bil, 

“And they are goin’ right for your cabin! 
Sallie, God help her!” and Joe was running, 
his body bent downwards to secure him from 
observation by the enemy on the plain, while 
he went ahead almost as fast as a horse 
might trot. Bill followed him, both of them 
trailing their rifles on the ground, and keep- 
ing near the confines of the wood, till they 
could gain sufficient distance to enable them 
to run straight across the prairic, without 
being discovered by the savages, who, grim 


with war paint and feathers, and mounted on 
tough Indian ponies, were galloping right 
for the trapper’s little cottage! They were 
thirteen in number. The endeavor of the 
young men was tu get to the cabin before the 
Indians, but’ in this they were destined 
painfully to be disappointed. ‘The Indians 
were already close upon the hut, and they 
had a good half mile to run yet. 

“Now for it!" shouted Bill, to his com- 
panion, and both of them lett the eover of the 
woods, and dashed out over the open prairie 
in full sight of the redskins, should they cast 
their heads behind them. 

O, how they ran, as lover and brother only 
would, in such a case. Joe’s forehead was 
covered with sweat. But his was cold sweat! 
And his face grew white and his lips com- 
pressed, and as he ran he spoke nevera word! 

“See, Joe! the door's open} OGod! She 
doesn’t even know they’re comin’ ;” and Bill's 
heart grew dark and his eyes flashed desperate 
determination as he ran. 

The savages, with a chorus of horrid 
whoops, dashed up to the open door of the 
cottage, Some dismounted, and a couple 
with brandished tomahawks, rushed into the 
little dwelling. Bill's heart leaped into his 
throat at this sight. Where was his sister? 
Surely she must have heard them as they 
came up! Yet there was the door open still, 
All this flashed through his brain while the 
foremost savage was entering. Two minutes 
more and they would reach the scene! 

But the savages came out, empty-handed, 
and with whoops of disappointment that told 
of ill success in theiv expected discoveries, 

“Thank the good God, Bill, the girl’s gone? 
cried Joe; and the next moment the two 
trappers were lying flat in the long grass, for 
the eyes of the baflled Indians were now 
scouring the plain fora glimpse of the inhabit- 
ants of the deserted cabin, provided there 
ware any. Joe and Bill did not give them- 
selves aimoment to rest, but instantly com- 
menced to crawl back on their hands and 
knees to the woods. They were already half 
way there, when Bill raised his head just so 
as to peep through the heads of the grass, to 
see how the Indians were amusing themselves 
with his property. Several were making ex- 
plorations through the house and shed, 
destroying or appropriating all they could 
find that was valuable, and one fellow had 
piled a‘quantity of hay against the windward 
corner of the cabin, and was preparing to 
light the same, 
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“Phem cussed red varmints is settin’ my 
house afire! I wont stand that, darned if I 
dal’ and quick as a flash the youug man 
brought his rifle to his eye, and fired—drop- 
ping the said “ varmint” In his little scheme 
of innocent mischief, as a plum falls from a 
tree! 

«What have you done! You're a fool, Bill 
Oakes!” eried Joe, in evident alarm at the 
rash act of his companion. 

“Donel Lreckon Vve killed one of them 
devils yonder, and done the Almighty good 
service by it, He'll git fire enough whar he's 
gone now, cuss him |? 

“ But youve drawn ’em this way, and the 
gal, most likely, is in the woods here! Why 
duv't you strike out one side?” as a shower 
of bullets came from the Indians in reply 

‘Phey’d hev been arter us in Jess than ten 
minutes, any how; they ean see our trail 
plain as day in this tall grass?" replica the 
other, loading his rifle as he still crept slowly 
forward. 

“ {leave comes the Beclzebub’s own cussed 
ones! We shall have to ran for it, spite of 
pitch!” cried Joe, accelerating his longitudi- 
nal motion upon the ground, 

For the Indians, aroused from their bliss- 
ful recreations of destroying and plundering 
the white settler's little home, were now bear- 
ing down directly upon the spot where they 
then were. 

“Then letv’s run—the sooner the better— 
start!” cried Bill. 

* Whoozoosh! Chase us and be darned ter 
ye, ye devilish thieves, ye haven't got our 
seaips yet?” yelled Joe, im responsive defiance 
to the whoops of the dashing savages as the 
two young men sprang from the grass aud 
rushed at headlong speed towards the cover. 

Had they looked to the left they might 
have seen another trail leading from the 
cottage to the woods, It was net the trail 
made hy Joe and Bill on leaving the woods 
at the first alarm. It was far to the left of 
that, and had been made before theirs, 

Into the woods rushed the squatters, with 
their enemies shouting and firing at them 
three hundred yards behind, In the middle 
of the Platte was a shrub-covered island, con- 
taining about a rood of land. Bill plunged 
into the river, and diving under the water, 
swam for this island. 

Five minutes before another swimmer had 
left the fsland to swiin in an exactly opposite 
Wirection to the one Bill now took, That 
swimmer was & young Woman—none other 


than Bill's sister, Sallie! Now, to account 
for her presence there. 

She had diseovered the approach of the 
Indians long beture her brother and lover had 
done so, fur, as the reader will remember, at 
the first they were not galloping in the 
direction of the cottage, hence were not ob- 
sevred by the dust which, driven by die wind, 
yolled directly before them. She had thus 
been able to make her timely escape, to the 
spot where she expected to find her brother 
at work, in the bottom land. 

But she had not found them, Ter first 
thought was that the Indians had slain oy 
captured them; her second that they were 
hastening towards the house to her. She did 
not return to the opening to look if this was 
the case, for she knew they would not expose 
themselyes to sight while on the trail of the 
savages, 

“They will find soon enough that I have 
escaped, and this spot is the nearest place fur 
them to run to when the savages chase them,” 
she said; and straightway, with subtlety born 
of the prairies, she put in execution a shrewd 
plan, Running down the river to a Httle 
cove where the still water was overhung by 
deep banks aud thiek foliage of stooping trees, 
she listened a moment to the mingled yells of 
the savages, and then she unloosed her 
brother's canoe, Taking the paddles in her 
plump, strong arms, she rowed quickly out 
into the stream, and shot towards the little 
island, Running the boat around behind the 
island, she secured the painter to a shrub, 
and, afoot, crossed to the hither side. Then 
divesting herself of sundry impediments 
known to be peculiar to femiuine attire, tak- 
ing off shoes and stockings, throwing aside 
her hat, and coiling her magnificent hair 
about her brow, a kind of natural turban, 
she emerged from the bushes at the edge of 
the water, fmmersing first one then the other 
shapely bare ankle and leg, then without the 
slightest particle of noise, slipping beneath 
the liquid, she swam like a graceful young 
swan for the shore—the skirt of her light 
calico dress scaree impeding her mution at all. 

This was how Sallie chanced to be not ten 
feet from the spot where her brother leaped 
into the water,as we have told. Ife managed 
to get one chanee to come up and breathe 
before the Indians pursuing him dashed after 
him into the caver, Then he sank again, 
noiseless as before, and when he rose again 
he was close to the island, and safe among 
the bushes. But poor Joe was behind, and 
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more hotly pursued, followed at least by as 
many as six Sioux, who leaped from their 
saddles without checking their horses’ speed, 
and plunged into the woods at his heels! 

Right down the bank he plunged and into 
the water. He knew it would be folly to try 
toswim the gauntlet to the island that held 
out its arms of green so protectingly towards 
him. The savages were good riflemen, and 
would pick him out with a bultet the moment 
he stuck the tip of his nose above water for 
a breath of'air, He saw the cove where Bill’s 
canoe usually lay. Ie was surprised to find 
it gone, But the place was still and dark, 
and the overhanging boughs formed a good 
support as he Jay on his back in the water, as 
well as a@ sure protection. Jove thought of 
one thing. There wasa pathway to the cove, 
worn by Bill’s feet in coming and going for 
his canoe. The Indians might take a notion 
to follow it up and discover him, But he re- 
ficcted that the savages like a fresh trail, and 
never condescend to the foolishuess of follow- 
ing abeaten path, He did not know then that 
Bill had the moment previous swam off to 
the island from the bank near by, though he 
wondered what had become of his companion. 
Iie chuckled as he heard the redskins who 
had been pursuing him howl their rage and 
disappointment up and down the river bank 
above, He did not know that twenty feet 
above him, in the tree, concealed from view 
by the foliage, silent and motionless as a eat, 
sat Sallie! 

The six Sioux who had made special effort 
to secure Joe’s scalp, were astounded to see 
him so suddenly and unaccountably disappear 
from their view. One of them, the chief of 
the band, as might be seen by those familiar 
with the import of the war paint on his hideous 
countenance, saw the little cove, and though 
he did not see either Sallie or Joe, he smelt 
arat, “very loud.” But he wanted the glory 
and emoluments consequent upon securing 
our hero’s sealp to redound solely to him 
personally, and to ensure this felicitous re- 
swt, he determined upon doing the job him- 
self. So raising a yell loud enough to waken 
the ghosts of all his grandfathers who ever 
drank firewater and butchered white women 
and babies, and were promoted to the Happy 
Mnnting Ground by the Great Spirit, in con- 
sequence of said meritorious acts, he ran at 
the same time up the river as though he had 
struck the missing trail, ‘This sent his com- 
panions in a body, yelling up the bank of the 
stream, while he instantly turned his back on 


his braves, and crept shyly along till he stood 
peering his ugly face into the cove where Joe 
lay. At last a leaf rustled in the wind, a ray 
of sunshine shot inte the cove, and enabled 
the chief to see Joe’s face! An expressive 
“Ugh! Waugh!” embodied his delight, and 
revealed to Joe the real and critical nature of 
his situation, as the ehief, dropping his rifle, 
began to craw] swiftly out over the overhang- 
ing boughs that nearly toucled the water by 
Joe's weight in clinging to them. 

Joe was aware of his danger now, but he 
was as wily as the savage. The chief held 
his knife ready for use. Joe drew his also, 
but the moment the Indian was nearly within 
arm’s length of him, he slipped into the water 
like an eel, letting go the branches, whereon 
hung the chief, so suddenly as to piteh the 
latter into the water feet first, while he held 
on with his hands—doused to his middle, 

Joe was about to improve his opportunity 
and dive a second time, when something 
struck the struggling and astonished chief a 
heavy blow on the head which made him 
slide into the water out of sight, with no 
more noise than a log already half immersed. 
Joe looked up astonished beyond measure, 
when he saw who had been his deliverer, aud 
beheld Sallie, the chiefs rifle in her hand, 
clambering rapidly down the tree. She crept 
out on a limb and he took her in his arms in 
the water just asthe half-stunned savage rose, 
Ve had lost his knife, in the to him most wn- 
expected upset of his equilibrium, and though 
not entirely senseless, yet he appeared 
decidedly docile and stupid for one of his 
ferocious calibre. Altogether he was in quite 
a manageable frame just then, and our two 
lovers were not slow in taking advantage of 
his state. Joe had raised his arm to strike 
him dead, but Sallie had interposed. She 
evidently had an object, for the howling 
children of the wilderness were coming that 
way again, It behoved them to act quickly. 

Joe was not slow to comprehend Sallie’s 
plan of action. Seizing the savage, Joe forced 
his arms behind lim, and held him floating 
elose in the rear, with his face towards the 
shore, that he might be the more readily 
recognized by his discomfited brethren, and 
woukl forma perfect barrier with his body, 
thvough which the balls must needs pass to 
reach Joe and Sallie, who swam ahead, ina 
right line. Then they struck out, and had 
got a good eight rods from the shore before 
the terrible whoop of the bafiled savages 
smote their ears. When the Indians dis- 
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eovered the situation of their leader, there 
was a most infernal hurrah’s nest: amongst 
them. They levelled their rifles. The half- 
stunned chief held his head so feebly upon 
his bosom, that Joe teared the savages might 
think him already dead, so he ingeniously 
pricked him with his kuife-point to start his 
ideas—which pieee of successful trickery 
cansed the noble savage to cry out lustily, 
and the Indians were deterred from firing on 
their own chief. But with dreadful yells, 
they threw away their rifles, and with knife 
aud tomahawk leaped iuto the river, They 
could make double the progress of Joc and 
Sallie, with their living impediment in the 
shape of the old chief who was able to do 
very little towards propelling himself, but the 
young couple had a good start, and by strenu- 
ous exertions reached the little island before 
their foes had half crossed the current. 

The old chief was instantly bound with 
withes to a cotton-wood stump in plain sight 
of’ the savages, and direetly behind jhim, and 
kneeling under the protection of an immense 
fallen log, of this species of wood, which is 
impervious to bullets, Joe and Sallie at onee 
threw themselves and cleaned the wet trom 
theiv rifles on the dried leaves, for their 
weapons were not flint locks, or of the kind 
tov sensitive to moisture, and drew out the 
wad of leaves from the muzzles that had kept 
the barrels dry, and then prepared to give 
their enemies a reeeption—Joe with his awn 
riffe, and Sallie with the chief’s. 

“ Now, my gal, we'll give’em a taste o' lead, 
hopin’ as how they tm’ be led to kinsider the 
error o° their ways!” said he, with a chuckle, 
the first words he had spoken for the last 
exciting ten minutes, 

“Wonder whar Bill is?” coolly asked 
Sallie, wiping the drops of river water from 
the hammer of her weapon, 

At that very instant, about fifty feet to the 
Icft of them, a report came so loud and start- 
ling that it made them both jump, and at the 
saine instant they saw a splash in the water, 
and the foremost Indian pursuer flang up his 
arms, bounded a yard upwards and fell a 
corpse—floating down the Platte. 

“That was a good ’un, Bill!” cried Joe, as 
at that moment the author of the shot sprang 
into their midst, behind the log, 

“(ere we def All on us safe! Thank 
God! Now let's give ’em pepper!” eried Bill, 
not concealing his delight. 

Joe and Sallie ran their muzzles out just 
over the log, and deliberately picked out the 


two nearest Indians who were within excel- 
lent range. They went the way of the first, 
but the remaining two, now having learned 
wisdom, waited till Bal had completed his 
loading, then dove under water, But this 
availed Uhem little. The position of the 
squatters on the island overlooked the water, 
and the moment an Indian's nose appeared 
above the surface, the owner thereof was 
sent to Davy Jones's locker, The other savage, 
by sheer desperation, and swimming under 
water, managed to get back to where the re- 
maining cight of his comrades were gathered, 
The three behind the log simultaneously dis- 
charged their rifles among the party. Two 
fell, the remainder ran behind the trees, and 
raised their rifles to return the compliments 
thus lavished upon them, But the old chief, 
now thoroughly aroused to a realizing sense 
of his situation as a target for the bullets of 
his own braves—broke forth in the most dis- 
cordant howls, which had the effect of check- 
ing these demonstrations, 

It was now the evident intention of the 
Indians to get out of the woods and run 
away—they were pretty well disgusted with 
their mission. There were only five of them 
left, out of the original crew of thirteen! But 
here a new difficulty presented itself The 
moment a redskin showed his feathered top 
outside a trec-trunk, a ball from the squatters’ 
sure rifles straightway took off his nose, his 
ears, or went through his head! 

At last, the whole band broke from their 
cover, and with yells of defiance rushed for 
their ponies in the opening. Only three of 
them ever reached the plain, and these might 
have been scen an hour after riding as hard 
as ever they could towards their wigwams in 
Southern Oregon, having fally come to the 
conclusion that the Great Spirit did not send 
them on this mission. 

The squatters left the chief where he was, 
bound to the stump—and rowed themselves 
across in the eanue—appropriated the Indians? 
knives, hatchets, rifles, ponies and wampam, 
and threw the dead bodies into the river 
The next day, with the chief, they followed 
them in the canve, floating down as far a3 
Fort Pike. 

“Pye been wanting to see you, Scarlet 
Hatchet, for some time—our boys have +a 
slight difference to settle with you!” said the 
colonel, to the stoical chief. 

Bill and Joe started and opened their eyes. 
Was this then the notorious Sioux warrior, 
Scarlet Hatchet? Even so, for Bill and Joe 
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received a large reward for him, which they 
immediately appropriated to making good 
with government their claim to all the land 
for ten miles each way from their claims 
above the North Fork of the Platte, 

Sallie and Joe were married, and lived in 


. 


their new cabin; Bill married Joe’s sister and 
lived in the old cabin. 

Years afterwards a man came to North 
Fork and bought land and started a saw-mill, 
Now there is a thriving village there, and Joo 
and Bill are the richest men in all the county, 
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THE FATE OF THE REDGAUNTLET, 


BY W. H. MACY. 


ty the month of July, 185-, we anchored, 
in the barque Zodiac, within about four miles 
of the sterile coast of Siberia on the northern 
shore of the Ochotsk Sea. It had been calm 
stuce morning, and no whales had been seen. 
A boat expedition was at once despatched to 
explore further inshore, as the polar whale is 
often met with close in to the rocks in very 
shallow water. My place was with the sec- 
ond mate, a3 midship-oarsman, and we soon 
separated from the other boats; for we pulled 
on diverging lines, so as to approach the shore 
at different points, and thus “spread. the 
chances ” of mnceting with our giant prey, 
After two or three hours spent in fruitless 
search, we beached the boat in a snug little 
cove, and took a run on shore. The boat- 
steerer and I left the rest of the party, and 
climbed a high hill whence we could look sea- 
ward and command a& more extensive pros- 
pect. But we saw nothing but the broad ex- 
panse of smooth water, and the Zodiac riding 
at her anchor in the far distance. Unwilling 
to return, we pressed onward, ascending and 
descending, sometimes jumping from rock to 
rock, until we mounted a still higher emi- 
nence which forme: the headland of a small 
‘bay, until then unseen, 


We had lost our own ship from view before 
we gained the western brow of this bluff, 
where we could look down into the bay. 
The scene before us was such as to transtix 
us with astonishment, expecting, as we did, 
to behold nothing but Nature's work, bearing 
the stamp of perpetual solitude. 

The beach, as well as the tussock-land of 
the little yalley beneath, was alive with 
strange-looking human beings in uncouth 
dresses, running to and fro, as if all in search 
of the same thing. There must haye been 
more than a hundred in sight, though we did 
not make any actual count. Two small boats 
and a ship's long-boat lay at the water-side, 
and within less than a mile of the shore,a 
Jarge ship had dropped her anchor, The sails 
were hanging in all sorts of festoons, no tivo 
alike, as if they had made a clumsy attempt 
to clew them up, and abandoned the job 
when half finished, 

On the deck of the ship were another hun- 
dred, more or less, of the same description of 
beings, duplicates of thase on shore. The 
vessel herself, though apparently of a superi-, 
or class, showed evident signs of a want of 
seamanlike care about her sails and rigging. 
Her hull looked worn and rusty, and marine 
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grass was clinging thickly along the bends. 

“Who and what are they?” said my com- 
pauion, Peterson, “The ship is no whaler, 
anybody can tel, And what would anybody 
else but whalemen want here iu this sea?” 

“The ship has run away with them,” said 
I, “or they with her; it’s hard to say avidelt, 
Can they be Russians?” 

“No, there’s no look of the Russian about 
them. ‘There's too many of them to be the 
regular crew of a eraft like that; for there 
are no man-of-war marks about her. She's 
either an emigrant ship or a transport with 
troops.” 

At this moment some one of those below 
caught sight of us standing on the brow of 
the hil ‘Phe word was quickly passed 
among the crowd, and their faces were all 
upturned at once, with wild clamor and ges- 
ticulation. 

“Chinamen |? said I, at once. “No other 
people ever had their eyes set into their heads 
at such an angle as that.” 

“'They’ve coiled up their tails and stowed 
them away under their hats,” added my com- 
rade. “Thats why we didn’t make them 
out sooner, But they’ve got terribly out of 
their reckoning, to bring up here in Siberia. 
What do you suppose they ave hunting for?” 

“Grub, to be sure; but mighty little of it 
they'll find here. ‘They have run short of 
provistons. See! they are trying to climb up 
here to speak to us.” 

“We can do nothing for them; and I don’t 
care to trust myself among two hundred 
hungry Chinese. They might eat us without 
salt.” 

“We had better hurry back and report 
what we have seen. I don’t understand how 
such a ship as that (for she appears to be 
English) should be in possession of this mob. 
There must have been some kind of foul 
play about it.” 

We hastened back towards where we had 
left the rest of the boat's crew, leaving the 
Chinese to follow, which some of them ap- 
peared to be determined on doing, as fast as 
they were able. We arrived none too soom 
‘The officer already had the boat afloat, and 
was waiting impatiently for us; indeed he 
would soon have pushed off with the men he 
had, and left us behind. Dark clouds in the 
south-eastern board betokened a wild night. 
The Zodiac was already under way and 
crowding sail hard to claw off from the land, 
while the most urgent signals were flying for 
our return, The other boats had been seen 


to start ont long ago. We began to relate 
what we had seen, but were summarily cut 
short by the officer. 

“Can't help it, now, if the whole Chinese 
race are starving over there! Pull ahead! 
Let's get aboard before it blows on a gale. It 
will be too thick in an hour from now, to find 
the ship, and we shall be half way between 
somewhere and nowhere.” 

We understood well enough that ac a 
sitnation, wherever it might be, was an un- 
desirable one. We plied our oars with a will, 
and inekily got safely on board before our 
ship was hidden in the mist. We saw three 
of the Chinese, who had climbed over the 
hills, run down the beach and extend their 
arms in air above their heads. But we could 
do tiothing for them. 

It biew a severe gale all that night, and we 
carried what sail our spars would bear to 
keep her off the lee shore, There was bilt 
little darkness in so high a latitude aty that 
season of the year. But the mist was so 
thick that nothing could be seen, We talked 
over the situation of the poor Chinese among 
ourselves, and saw nothing but starvation 
before them in that barren spot; while all 
agreed that there was no possible chance of 
escape for the strange ship, lying, as she did, 
with her canvas loosed, and everything in 
confusion, when the gale came on. 

When at length the south-easter had blown 
itself out, the weather cleared with light 
winds olf the land, and it was not until the 
third day that we again approached the 
headland which Peterson and I recognized 
and pointed out. We passed. it with the ship 
and opened to view the little bight beyond, 
where we had seen the strange vessel at 
anchor, 

Our minds were, to some extent, prepared 
for the spectacle of utter destruction that 
met our view. The whole extent of beach 
between the two headlands was strewn with a 
chaos of wreck. Spars, cordage, sails, timber, 
casks, iron-work and all the thousand and 
one things comprising the material and fit- 
tings of the once proud ship, were heaped in 
wildest confusion, Not enough of her re- 
mained in the original form to point out the 
particular spot where she had struck. 

The Chinese greeted ts with yells, not 
strong but shrill, such as starving men might 
wellutier, Our boats, loaded with provisions, 
were soon speeding away towards the beach 
on an errand of mercy. I could not fail to 
observe, as we neared them, that their num- 
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bers had been greatly reduced within three 
days. The whole foree could hardly have 
been a hundred, in sight; while we had esti- 
mated it at more than double that number on 
the former occasion, including, of course, 
those afloat. 

The poor ravenous wretches had to be kept 
back by force, that the distribution of food 
might take place in sueh a manner that all 
would receive a fair share. There was no 
javk of fresh water, and they had already 
managed to make several fires, which were 
burning fiereely. But of food there was Jit- 
erally nothing to be found here, save a few 
museles at low water, 

With some of the ship's sails, they had 
built a rade shelter, away up high and dry. 
Under this canopy, we found several poor 
fellows, who, weak from watt of food, or 
dis bled by injuries received at the time of 
the shipwreck, were unable to crawl out and 
jein the rest, who appeared to care very little 
whether they lived or died. And, searelting 
still further, we found, stretched out to dic 
in an obscure corner of the tent, a boy, with 
fair hair and Anglo-Saxon features, emaciated 
to a skeleton by hangerand brutal treatment, 

‘Tenderly we lifted the lad and carried him 
to one of the boats, which was at once sent 
to convey him on board the barque. We di- 
rected the Chinese, all who were strong 
enough, to follow the shore of the sea 
towards Ochotsk city, where they would 
find succor at the hands of the Russians. 
We saw no way to dispose of the remnant 
Mut to take them on board fur the present. 
We might divide them among the various 
whaleships when we should again meet the 
fleet. Just now, we had the burden all on 
our own shoulders; for the Aimerican ships 
had all gone, either up into the northeast 
gull, or oyer to the Shantar side, 

Hardly a man was found among the Celes- 
tials who could talk more than a few words 
of © pigeon-English,” nor was it likely that 
what they would tell us was to be depended 
upon as truth. We supplied them with pro- 
visions to list them, with care, for a few days, 
wid saw them started on their overland jour- 
ney, Some ten or twelve of the wounded 
and infirm were taken on board, and we made 
sail to the southwest. 

With tender care and judicious treatment, 
the boy was so far restored in a few days, as 
to be able to throw light upon the strange 
alfair, and clear up the mystery that hung 
over ib, 


‘The ship to which he had belonged was 
the Redgauntlet, owned in London, aud 
chartered at Macao, to carry a cargo of Chi 
nese laborers to the Chincha Islands, to work 
amoung the guano deposits. She had sailed 
from Maeao with nearly four hundred on 
board, all young aud able-bodied men, but 
drawn from the most depraved and reckless 
class of the Chinese population. 

Tt did not appear, from the boy's story, that 

the possibility of any trouble or outbreak 
among the coolies had ever entered the mind 
of Captain Dugaune. For no extraordinary 
precautions had been taken, such as are 
always considered a matter of course in ves- 
sels employed in sinilar service, as Guinea 
slavers, and convict-ships bound to the penal 
settlements. ‘The vessel sailed with only her 
regular complement of twelve men before 
the mast; and a wateh which was barely sul 
fieient to work the vessel, could hardly be 
expected tu exercise much vigilance over an 
army of barbariaus, 
* Nor did the commander show much dis- 
cretion in his eonduet towards his passengers, 
He was a hard, overbearing man, as well in 
his deatings with them as with his own erew, 
‘The coolics were kept on a very meagre al- 
lowance of provisions and water, even front 
the outset of the voyage. And at the first 
symptonis of discontent among them he hid 
them all confined between-decks under grat- 
ings, aud only allowed to take the air at 
stated periods, a few at a time. In vain the 
ofiicers remonstrated, and enlarged upon the 
difticulty of enforeing such orders with the 
smiul force at their command. The captain 
beeaine more and more tyrannical, and the 
coolies, who had embarked well-satisfied and 
in good spirits, were, day by day, insptred 
with deeper hatred towards him. 

They met with much bad weather in the 
China Sea, but worked their way through it, 
and were, at last, as they thought, in a fair 
way fora pleasant run across the Pacitic. 
But that very night, after the gratings had 
been fastened down as usual, an unwonted 
noise and stir was observable among the 
Chinese; and on investigation, it was found 
that they had forced their way throngh the 
bulkhead into the ran under the cabin-floor, 
and had secured possession of two barrels of 
ram whieh had been stowed there, 

Captain Duganne was now thoroughly 
alarmed, as well he might be. It was imad- 
ness to attempt to recover the liquor from 
them; nothing could be done but to keep 
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them confined below until they had swal- 
Jowed ft all, and got over their revel. The 
noise subsided about midnight, and the watch 
grew careless again, supposing the coolies 
were sleeping off the effect of their potations, 
But with characteristic cunning, they had 
thus threwn the crew and officers off their 
guard at the very time they had planned for 
their uprising. At six bells in the middle 
watch, when all was still both on deck and 
below, the gratings were suddenly burst up- 
ward, aud the Chinamen, mad with rum and 
rage, pounced up at the hatehways like a 
yoleanie eruption, making night hideous with 
their peculiar savage war-cry, 

The few men in charge of the deck made a 
desperate resistance; but the struggle was 
short. The human wave rolled on and over- 
whelmed them, the coolies displaying the 
most utter recklessness of life, closing upon 
the seamen and bearing them down by sheer 
weight of numbers. In a few minutes, the 
Englishmen were thrown into the sea, some 
of them yet alive, and the deck of the Red- 
gauntlet swarmed with mutineers ‘in’ full 
possession. 

Some of the watch below, who rushed out 
on hearing the alarm, shared the fate of the 
rest; but the mate and two seamen made 
vheir way into the lower hold, The captain, 
coming out of the cabin, was met and felled 
by the blow of a handspike. Andrew, the 
boy, who was directly behind him, was seized 
by one of the coolies, who seemed to be a 
leader among them, and pushed into the 
round-house. The door was closed upon 
him, and he was left undisturbed for a time, 
as mest of the crowd supposed he had been 
thrown overboard, 

He heard them beat the captain to death 
with all sorts of weapons, and saw them, 
through a chink, wreaking their vengeance 
upon the inanimate body before it was 
thrown overboard like the others, Then 
fhere was a rush of the Chinese to the main- 
latehway, apparently attracted by some 
special alarm in’ that direction. Andrew 
pushed open the door and stepped out from 
his prison-house to see what was going on. 

The crowd in and about the main-hateh- 
way was very dense, and a confused jabber- 
iug, as of drunken men divided in their 
counsels, was going on, when suddenly an 
explosion was heard that appeared to shake 
the ship to her keel. The crowd surged back 
amid a sulphurous smoke, and shrieks of 
agony rent the air. 


| any one could be said to do so. 


The boy, appalled at the sight, stood still as 
the coulles rushed aft. Ue was seized by two 
stout fellows, who lifted him on the rail, and 
were in the act of throwing him to the 
sharks, when the man who had already once 
saved his life again interfered. This man, 
who seemed to have some sway over his com- 
rades, now took Andrew by the collar, and 
enjoining silence, made a loud speech, to 
which all the rest appeared to assent. He 
was then given to understand that he could 
go about unmolested. 

At daybreak, the Chinese began to throw 
overboard such uf their comrades as had 
been killed by the explosion. {ad they been 
so many dogs of pigs, the survivors could 
not have disposed of them more coolly, 
They crowded into the hold, reckless of dan- 
ger, Where they found the mate and the two 
snilors, also killed by their own mine. An- 
drew heard the splashes as they were tossed 
into the sea, one after another; but the sight 
was too dreadful for the boy to lovk upon. 

Tie supposed that the mate had arranged a 
keg of powder with a train, near the main- 
hateh, and had called the Chinese round it, 
with a view of destroying the greater part of 
them by this means. But he must either 
have miscaleulated his fuse, or else have fired 
the train by accident sooner than he had in- 
tended; so that he and his men had no 
opportunity to escape. 

The coolies now having full and undisputed 
possession of the vessel, gave themselves up 
for the whole of that day to feasting and 
revelry. With her helm lashed amidships, 
the ship went wherever wind and weather 
might carry her. But it held fine and mod- 
erate for twenty-four hours, by which time 
the liquor had been all drank or wasted, and 
more sober counsels prevailed, 

‘The numbers of the Chinese were greatly 
reduced, fully a hundred of them having 
been killed or mortally wounded, in the first 
attack, and by the after explosion at the 
haiehway. But they seemed to care nothing 
about this; human life was of so little ac- 
count, as to be hardly worth bestowing a 
thought upon. 

Andrew’s  preserver, Kung-Chow, as he 
was called, now took the command, so far as 
A man was 
put at the helm and an attempt made to keep 
the ship headed to the northward. They 
dared not return to a Chinese port where the 
ship would be known; but their idea was, to 
make Ind somewhere in one of the Japan 
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islands, of which they possessed a kind of 
yague knowledge. But they only knew that 
they lay somewhere to the north of them, 
and had no skill in working or estimating 
longitude; while the boy himself knew little 
more about those matters than they did, 
The chrouometer, not having been wound, 
had rn down and stopped; so that he could 
make no use even of his limited knowledge, 

The boy's account of the proceedings on 
board the Redgauntlet after this date was 
gathered at various times in disconnected 
fragments; and is necessarily rambling, like 
the cruise itself. The scenes among three 
hundred reckless semi-savages, adrift in the 
Pacific, with little or no knowledge of navi- 
gating, guiding or handling a ship, may be 
imagined. The Chinese took advantage of 
fair weather to take in the light sails and furl 
them, after a fashion, under the boy’s dires- 
tion, With the heavier ones they could do 
no more than Spanish-reef them; letting 
them run down when it blew fresh, and 
hoisting them up again when it moderated. 

Almost every day, they had terrible fights 
among themselves in which all sorts of weap- 
ons were freely used; and at such times, the 
authority of Kung-Chow was completely set 
atnaught. Many were killed in these brawls, 
aud, as before observed, were forgotten as 
soon as they were put out of sight. The boy 
was frequently beaten and maltreated, living 
in constant fear; but his life was always 
spared, at the intercession of Kung-Chow, 

Owing to the filthy condition of the ship, 
disease of an infectious character broke out 
among them, and the mortality, for a time, 
was frightful. But this abated as they drew 
into colder latitudes, and the between-decks 
became less crowded, in consequence of the 
great falling off in their numbers, 

At length, after several weeks tumbling 
about, having kept a general northerly direc- 
tion, land was discovered, to the great delight 
of the Chinese. They felt sure that this was 
one of the Japan islands, and that their wan- 
derings would soon be at an end, The boy 
was now ordered to the wheel, to keep her 
headed in for a passage which lay open before 
them. 

But the wind increased to a gale, and he 
was obliged to change the course for the 
safety of their lives. For two days they beat’ 
about on soundings, as they knew by the 
color of the water, They might literally be said 
to be groping in the dark; and when the sky 
again cleared, no land was to be seen. They 


did not know, of course, what was plain 
enongh to us, afterwards; that they had 
overshot their mark, had got a glimpse of one 
of the Kurile chain, and had drifted through 
into the Ochotsk Sea! 

From this time, they would seem to have 
abandoned anything like a definite object, 
and to have suffered the ship to take the bit 
in her teeth. It was strange enough that 
they should have adrified away up to the 
northern shore, across the sea, without hay- 
ing been seen hy any whaler. 

From waste and improvidence, their pro- 
visions now ran short, and they were reduced 
to very short commons; for they had actually 
been at sca more time than would have 
been unecessary for the ship, under proper 
guidance, to have made the run across the 
Pacific, and landed them in Peru. Day by 
day they reduced the allowance. of food; 
quarrelled aud fought each other to the death 
for a bit of bread or meat; no land met their 
view, and still the Redgauntlet drifted on, 
none knew where. 

Andrew was in actual danger of starvation 
when the food began to run .low, for the 
stronger of the coolies did not hesitate to 
rob the weaker, and the poor boy was consid- 
eved fair game forall, Many atime his morsel 
was snatched away from him and pat for 
with a knock-down blow. Maddened with 
liunger, he one day watched an opportunity 
to appropriate a whole biscuit from the lim- 
ited stuck in the cask, but was detected in 
the act. Two Chinese seized him to execute 
summary vengeance; Kung-Chow interfered 
to save him; and a desperate fight ensued, 
Four men were killed in the melee; the boy 
was hardened to such sights; but his last 
hope seemed to have deserted him when he 
saw his fast friend stabbed to the heart. 

He expected, as a matter of course, to be 
killed and thrown overboard himself. But a 
greater refinement of cruelty was to be dis- 
played in their disposal of this poor Jad, Ie 
was shut up iu one of the hen-coops, to be 
starved to death! 

As may be supposed, after the master-spirit 
Kung-Chow was gone, there was no longer 
even a semblance of system or subordination 
among the famishing wretches. ‘That day 
and the next sufficed to clean out the bread- 
cask to the last crumb, while several deaths 
diminished their numbers, as they fought for 
the last mouthfuls. Cannibalism must be 
their next resource, and woe to the weaker! 

But the following morning found the ship 
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beealmed with the Jand but a short distance 
off They managed to clear away and drop 
anchor to hold her, and crowding into the 
boats, pushed ashore in seareh of anything 
that might sustain life. ‘This was the day on 
which Peterson and Thad made the discov- 
ery, and the boy was, at that time, centined 
in his narrow prison on deck, waiting for 
death, 

But that night when the gale came on, 
sensible that the ship must be lost, and gifted 
with the strength of desperation, he had 
foreed his way out. Those on shore, holding 
the boats in their possession, refused to make 
any effort to save their comrades in the ship, 
anil the distanee was too great to attempt to 
pasa by swiinming in that temperature. 

She dragged her anchor and drove, broadside 
on, against the rocks, with more than a hun- 
dred souls on board. Many of them, in their 
feeble state were washed away and drowned, 
but the boy escaped, almost by a miracle, 
reaching the shore more dead than alive. 
Nothing was found but a small bed of mus- 
eles, a mere mockery to a hundred or more 
starving men, Siall parties of the strongest 
had started both cast and west along the 
coast, the day before our timely arrival. But 
Andrew had been brought so low that he no 


longer made a struggle for life. Tle had 
crawled under the canvas where we found 
him, and another day of starvation would 
have placed him beyond the reach of help, 

He remained with us and finished the 
voyage in the Zodiac. The others whom we 
had taken on board were distributed fn vari- 
ous ships. 

We afterwards learned that but a small 
fraction of the overland parties ever reached 
Ochotsk city, though doubtless the poor Rus- 
sian settlers thought them quite numerous 
cnough, Many gave out exhausted on the 
road, and some were found dead, who bore 
unmistakable marks of violence. 

But few relies remained of the Redgaunt- 
let when IE again visited the place, on a sub- 
sequent voyage, three years afterwards. The 
fierce storms of Arctic winters lad swept 
nearly all away, and, in some places had 
changed even the face of the beach, A few 
pieces of rusty ironwork were still to be 
found; and, at some distance inland, a piece 
of a ship’s headboard on which the letters * 
“GaunT” were legible. And near by, more 
suggestive than aught else, a human skull, 
with a part of the hair attached,—plaited 
in a queue, as it is worn by all, high and low, 
in the Celestial Empire. 
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THE FATED SISTERS, 


BY GUSSIE M. WHITMAN, 


FERNLEY Hawy loomed up in the dis- 
tance, very prison-like and gloomy-looking, 
as the family carriage bore me thither on 
a comfortless November eve. I leaned 
back against the cushion, and tried to im- 
agine myself as I used to sit in the library 
with papa, having a quiet talk with him 
during the twilight hour; I could almost 
see the flicker of the flames in the grate, 
and the elfin shadows sporting in the dim 
old room; and scarcely realized that I was 
a lonely orphan, journeying to a home 
among strangers, out in the great bustling 
world—alone! 

A distant relative of my father’s, on 
hearing of his decease, had written me a 
friendly letter, urging me to come to her, 
as she was the nearest of kin to me in all 
the wide world; and I decided to go imme- 
diately, for I was lonely and sad, and 
could not endure the thought of living in 
the great house alone. 1 was not obliged 
to accept Mrs. Fernley’s invitation from 
pecuniary corffiderations, for I was pos- 
sessed of ample means for the supply of 
my temporal necessities; had I chosen, I 
could have rushed into the glittering circles 
of gayety and fashion, where there would 
be many to flatter, and pet, and court the 
young heiress; but my heart ached for 
true companionship and sympathy, such as 
Thoped to find in the abode of my friend 
and her daughters. 

Thad never seen any of the family, so 
all through that long monotonous drive I 
allowed my imagination to roam at will 
and bring from the land of Faney the 
forms and faces of those whom I was soon 
to meet, having just the appearance I 
wished them to have. There would be a 
Kind motherly lady, who would take me to 
her heart at once, and there would be 
Pleasant, charming faces of young girls, in 
whose cheerful society the stiffness and 
demureness of my manner would gradually 
disappear, and I would feel light-hearted 
and gay once more as in the cheery olden 
time. 

The carriage-way wound between rows 
of tall poplars, that lifted their heads to 
the gray sky above; and the disagreeable 
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evening wind, shaking the. great trees, 
made me shiver and draw my thick plaid 
closely around my shoulders. A vague 
feeling of dread, a sensation of utter lone- 
liness came over me, as the coackman, 
reining the horses, and bowing low, said to 
me: 

{Here you are, safe at Fernley Hall, 
Miss Lester!’ 

I felt as if my welcome were going to be 
different from what I had anticipated, and 
the tears rushed to my eyes, as with throb- 
bing heart, and trembling limbs, I walked 
up th broad stone steps to the entrance. 
The stony eyes of the great carved lions on 
each side of the door seemed tw stare at 
me and chill me through ; I felt as if Lwere 
about entering some cloister gate, leaving 
behind me the sunbeams, the delights, the 
beautiful things of the world forever! I 
strove to master this indefinable emotion 
in my soul; I was not’ entering Fernley 
Hall as a dependent; I was my own mis-. 
tress, with my time and means at my own 
disposal ; I need not dread patronizing airs, 
or proud bitter words; naught like these 
could come to one in my situation, even if 
my new friends should prove different from 
what my faney had painted them; but I 
would fain believe them kind, and good, 
and true. What had Itofear? The world 
was before me; I was-not compelled to re- 
main at Fernley Hall if it proved not to be 
areal home tome. I threw back my long 
veil, and stepping firmly to the great oaken 
door, raised my hand to the huge knocker, 
when I heard footsteps within, and the 
face of Mrs. Fernley appeared to my as- 
tonished view. 

She was a tall, spare woman, with high 
cheek-bones, a large nose; .and.cold gray 
eyes which she fixed full on my face as she 
bade me welcome, and drew-me in tu. the 
light and warmth of the parlor. Her 
smooth hair was laid low on her forehead 
and put back above her ears, and a small 
headdress of ribbon completed hercoiffure. 
Her dress had nothing of that graceful, 
flowing amplitude so becoming to elderly 
ladies; it was short and scant; a huge 
black apron was worn over it, and a Jong, 
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straight sacque, with large loose sleeves, 
completed her strange and somewhat un- 
couth costume. Her tones were Jow and 
smooth as she addressed me, and her move- 
ments were easy and gentle. I could not 
help studying her words, her manner, her 
looks, as she glided about the apartment, 
drawing the curtains together, and arrang- 
ing the articles on the long table. Though 
she seemed all sweetness, and kindness, 
and courtesy, my heart did not go out to- 
ward her asI had hoped; something with- 
in seemed to say to me sternly: 

“Gertrude Lester, be firm! assert your 
independence, and let this woman know 


that you have a will of your own, and do 


the right!” 

She drew a great easy-chair up to the 
fire, and sat down beside me, looking into 
my eyes searchingly, while I returned the 
gaze steadily, making some laugfing 
remark. 

“The girls will be in presently,” said 
she; “ those are their portraits on the wall; 
the one in the niche is Constance.” 

I rose to gain a nearer view of the 
charming face, all aglow with animation ; 
the goiden brown curls caught back from 
the white temples with tiny rosebuds, and 
the bright arch eyes, so bewitching and 
tender! How I longed to behold the fair 
original, and love her as a sister! 

This is Eleanor’s portrait,” continued 
Mrs. Fernley, going towards the opposite 
wall, “They were painted about a year 
ago, but you will see that they have grown 
somewhat thin and sober, they are so busy, 
dear girls! I cannot keep them from their 
books and embroidery. Iam glad you have 
come; perhaps you May induce them to go 
out more—they care little for driving or 
walking.” 2. 

Just then the door pence: and a tall 
young lady—the Eleanor of the picture 
yonder—entered ; yet methought the eyes 
were less peaceful in their expression, and 
there were traces of emotion on the pale 
face, as she‘smiled with a seemingly. forced 
gayety, and. cordially weleomed me, call- 
ing me “Cousin Gertrude,” and kissing 
me heartily. 

“) will go and hurry Constance,” she 
said, tripping lightly away. 

«“y haye a stepdaughter, as I suppose 
you know,” said Mrs. Fernley, slowly, aiter 
Eleanor had gone. 

“No, indeed, I did not know it!’ 1 said. 


“Who is she like, Eleanor or Constance? 
And is she at home?” 

“© yes! but she is not like either of my 
daughters, she is 2 willful, slovenly girl: I 
don’t know. what to do with her sometimes, 
she has such a temper, and she is so sly! 
Don’t be too familiar with her; I warn 
you, dear Miss Gertrude; she will presume 
so! she will torment your very life out! 
Ah, what a trial she is to me! but for the 
sake of my dear husband who is dead and 
gone, I try to bear with her?’ 

She sat with her hands. crossed on her 
lap, and her dull eyes lifted toward the 
ceiling, looking the personification of pious. 
endurance. . 

Constance and Eleanor came in, arm in 
arm, and we were soon conversing cosily 
together. 

“You are too industrious, Constance!" 
I cried, laughingly, and drew the work 
from her taper fingers. “Now I have 
come; out of respect to your guest, you 
must walk, and drive with her, and let 
your cheeks get round and rosy again! 
Why, I can scarcely believe that picture in 
the niche yonder to be yours” 

“© Cousin Gertrude! surely you cannot 
want me to grow into a red-faced, blowsy 
country lassie! You know we will grow 
pale and dull at this dreary seqson!. There’s 
not much pleasure in walking or driving 
in these dismal fogs, pierced through and 
through by the biting November winds!” 

“‘ Why, you have some sunny hours, don’t 
you, Connie? I hope Fernley Hall has a 
few bright days, or I shall get terribly blue 
with sitting always in doors!” 

“The bright days are getting to be very 
few at Fernley Hall,” replied Constance, I 
thought with a little sigh. “You haven't 
been used to sunshine all your life, have 
you, Gertrude? You lost your dear papa, 
and you never had a brother or sister. I 
ean’t imagine how you can look so cheer- 
ful, and well, and happy!” 

“It does seem to me Sometimes that I 
take trouble too_little to heart, but I can’t 
heJp feeling gay when Iam in the company 
of girls of my ownage. We must all have 
our share of grief, you know, 

*  66« Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary,” 


“Ab yes! it would be endurable if’ it 
were but some,” replied Constance, with @ 
little sigh again; and I fancied the tears 
dimmed her blue eyes as she spoke. 
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““I suppose mamma has gone to find 
Mildred,”* said Eleanor, glancing round the 
parlor; “our stepsister is somewhat reti- 
cent, Cousin Gertrude, but she is not as 
strange as mamma thinks; she has seen 
much trouble; you will be gentle to her?” 
She spoke somewhat hurriedly, for foot- 
steps were heard in the hall. 

“ Certainly, Eleanor,” Ianswered quick- 
ly, and the next instant I was face to face 
with Miss Mildred Fernley, who was ush- 
ered in by the old lady, and introduced as 
“My daughter Mildred, Miss Gertrude. 
She did not wish to come down, she is so 
very diffident, but I prevailed upon her to 
do so. I hope her acquaintance with you 
may prove beneficial to her in removing 
ubnoxious traits of character??? 

Mildred’s cheek glowed, and her lip 
curled with indignation at this speech. I 
ran to her, and taking both her hands 
kissed her, and said I was certain we 
would be good friends, at the same time 
asking her to be seated beside me that I 
might see which she was most like, Con- 
stance or Eleanor. 

She was very tall and quite unlike her 
sisters. Eleanor was dark-haired and dark- 
eyed; Constance was a pretty blonde; Mil- 
dred’s hair was of a dull brown color, and 
her eyes were large and sad; yet the smile 
that wreathed her red lips, and lighted up 
her whole countenance at my greeting 
made her appear really beautiful to me, 
and I could not help admiring the long 
silken lashes that veiled her usually down- 
casteyes. She seemed nervous and con- 
strained in her manner, and did not take 


part very readily in our conversation ; this. 


I attributed to the strange introduction, 
and also to the presence of Mrs. Fernley, 
whose cold eyes seemed ever on Mildred’s 
movements, 

Tlonged to retire early, that I might have 
4 quiet reverie, all to myself, so I was glad 
when my hostess, taking a light, said she 
would show me my chamber, if I wished 
to rest after my journey. 

T followed her up the broad Staircase ; 
Eleanor and Constance tripping lightly be- 
hind, and coming with me into my room 
to wich me happy dreams on this my first 
night at Fernley Hall, and then going to 
their respective apartments, leaving me 
alone, 

The great square rogm was comfortably 
furnished, as indeed the whole dwelling 


seemed to be; everything was solid and 
substantial, yet withal elegant and even 
loxurious. I wished that it was 2 sweet 
moonlit summer night, that I might throw 
open the window and look at the stars, 
and the blue sky, and think my whole life 
over, but the inclement November weather 
prevented any such sentimentalism, so T 
drew a low chair up to the little fireplace, 
where a cheery blaze danced and glowed 
very pleasantly. 

Each member of the Fernley family 
passed before my mental eye, and paused 
a While for me to remark upon them and 
conjecture about them. What anomaly 
was"Mrs. Fernley? Was she, with her 
soft easy tones, and quiet ways, and po- 
lite attentions, a veritable ogress, feeding 
on the wounded sensibilities, and troubles 
of her stepdaughter? I resolved then and 
there to befriend Mildred if I saw any 
signs of injustice toward her. Mrs. Fern- 
ley dared not thwart me; I am certain 
that my looks and,manner declared plainly 
to her that I did not fear her or any one; 
that I was not easily cowed or intimidated. 

And what of the two fair girls, who 
seemed like drooping buds betimes, as 
though some secret grief was gnawing at 
their hearts? . 

“Ah! some foolish love affair, I sup- 
pose,” Tsaid to myself. ‘‘ How thankful 
Iam that I have no experience of such 
things! And it was with a degree of pride 
that I gazed at my face in the large mirror, 
which reflected a countenance of healthy 
hue, hearty and careless looking. “I hope 
Ishall never have to endure a grief that 
will steal the freshness of youth and health 
from my cheeks,” I said, as I unwound my 
black braids, and let, them fall around my 
shoulders. 53 

Suddenly I felt an unaccountable desire 
to open the door of my room, and walk 
through.the long silenthall. My slippered 
feet moved noiselessly along, and I reach- 
ed the windowed recess, and stood. gazing 
out on the black night. The great poplars 
shook in the wind, and the raindrops were 
beating against the glass. Was it fancy? 
or did I really hear the patter of softest 
footsteps coming along the passage? I 
held my breath and drew bebind the heavy 
velvet curtains, listening intently. Surely 
the tall form of Mrs. Fernley passed me 
and turned into a narrow corridor, disap- 


. pearing from view! It was nothing strange 
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for a lady to be seen walking through the 
rooms of her own dwelling, even at that 
late hour; nevertheless I felt impelled to 
follow her quietly, as if she were some 
midnight marauder on her way to do evil. 
After many windings and turnings, she 
opened the door of a dark room and enter- 
ed, closing it after her cautiously. I stood 
shivering and listening at the keyhole, 
wondering what I was to hear. 

It was Mrs. Fernley’s voice, still smooth 
and clear. 

“Why are you sitting here so late, Mil- 
dred? A fine thing for a young lady to be 
standing at her window at night staring at 
nothing! Retire this instant! And what 
is this in your hand? A letter, indeed! 
from young Endicott I presume! Mildred 
Fernley, are you engaged to Howard 
Endicott?” 

The reply came, scornfully indignant. 

“Tt is no business of yours whether 
such is the case or not, but I am the 
‘affianced of Howard Endicott, and, mad- 
am, he will protect me from your cowardly 
insults and persecutions!’ 

A heavy blow must have been dealt the 
poor girl, for a quick scream reached my 
ears, and the cold purring voice was 
saying: 

“Shame, shame on such a display of 
temper in a yonng lady of your standing! 

- Howard Endicott shall know what a vixen 
has inveigled him into an engagement?’ 

Lheard her stepping towards the door, 
so I was forced to hurry swiftly back to my 
room, though J longed to confront the un- 
kind stepmother, and give her my opinion 
of her conduct towards Mildred. As she 
stepped silently by my door, I opened it a 
little and exolaimed: 

‘Who is there? Is there any one hurt? 
I fancied I heard a scream just now?” 

“*Q Miss Gertrude!’ said the soft voice, 
“were you disturbed by the noise? Mil- 
dred is somewhat nervous on such nights 
as this, and requires my presence in her 
apartment to soothe and quiet her, before 
she can compose herself to’ sleep. She 
cares so little for the comfort of any one; 
I don’t suppose she thought it would dis- 
turb you.” 

Just then there was a sound of horse’s 
hoofs upon the cartriage-way, and in a mo- 
Ment, a quick startling rap at the enter 
door. 

“‘Who can be coming at this unseason- 


able hour?’ exclaimed Mrs. Fernley, de- 
scending the stairs slowly, while I yanish- 
ed into my apartment. I heard a man’s 
heavy tread through the hall, and then no 
other sound broke the deep stillness that 
reigned in the Fernley mansion. 

1 tried vainly to sleep; my brain, so busy 
with conjectures and surmises, refused to 
be quiet, and with the first gray dawn of 
the morning, I rose and determined to. find 
my Cousin Eleanor’s apartment, and see if 
she knew aught of the arrival of the pre- 
vious night. I knocked at a door on the 
opposite side of the long hall, and a voice, 
the voice of Eleanor, bade me enter. 

“Ah! you are also an early riser this 
morning?” said I. “Have you, too, been 
afflicted with wakefulness and restless- 
ness, dear Nellie?” for she was dressed 
and sitting in an armchair by the front 
window. 

“Now don’t, pray,” said she, playfully, 
“give yourself credit fcr being the only 
early riser in this Hall of Fernley, for you 
see I have arisen long before you, but it is 
not my usual habit to rise so early. The 
arrival of last night disturbed me, and I 
could not sleep with surmising who might 
behere. I suppose you have sought me to 
see if I can enlighten you as to the canse 
of such an unseasouable disturbance, but 
really, I do not know who it could have 
been, unless, indeed, it was my brother 
Philip.” 

“0, [had nearly forgotten that you had 
a brother! I recollect now, that Mr. Fern- 
ley had a son and daughter when he mar- 
ried yourmamma. Has he been travelling? 
Mildred wili be very glad to see him, will 
she not?” 

“I know she will be delighted, but I 
fancy mamma will not be well pleased at 
his coming. He was here a year ago with 
a friend of his, Doctor Arnton’?—she 
seemed embarrassed as she mentioned the 
name, and a flush spread over her cheek. 
“They were here a month, and the time 
passed very pleasantly.’? 

**Ah! LT imagine that same Doctor Arn- 
ton must have borne away your heart 
when he departed, if I am to judge by your 
looks, Nellie?’ 

“Fie, Gertrude!” answered she, rising 
nezvously, and standing by the window, 
the sich crimson folds of her robe sweep- 
ing the floor, and her eyes glowing as if 
with some pleasant remembrance. “ He 
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went away with Philip to travel in Europe, 

_ and probably never thought of me after- 
ward! You would have been charmed 
with him, Gertrade, had you seen him; he 
could converse so brilliantly and he car- 
ried himself so nobly’ 

“T really wish I could have seen him! 
Haven’t you his portrait to show me, that I 
may have some idea of my friend’s hero ?”” 
I laughingly replied. 

She blushed brightly, and opening a 
drawer handed me a picture saying: 

“There he is! he gave me it at parting, 
requesting that I would not forget him, or 
the pleasant weeks we had spent together. 
Talmost thought he had come back with 
Philip last night, but I heard only the 
footsteps of one. Probably in a year he 
has entirely forgotten his friend Eleanor.” 

“He is a noble-looking wan, certainly, 
but there seems to be an expression of 
sternness around his mouth which does 
not tomy mind make his face look lovable 
and kind, yet as he is your beau ideal I am 
satisfiéd with him for your sake.” 

Eleanor replaced the ‘portrait in the 
drawer with a heavy sigh, which quite 
startled me, and turned again to the win- 
dow. I went to herside and we stood with 
arms twined about each other, watching 
the wintry morning sky of blue and gray, 
and the bare trees, and the brown earth. 

“Why, yonder isa lake!’ I cried, de- 
Hghtedly, as Iespied a sheet of water in 
the distance, amid rocks, and little hills, 
and evergreen trees. “We will have a 
pleasant day, after all the wind and storm’ 
of last night; see, the sunshine is strug- 
gling out of the piles of cloud! I must 
walk to that lake this very morning, and 
you shall accompany me P? 

“Teould not walk so far, nor could Con- 
stance, but if you really wish to go I dare 
Say Mildred would be glad to walk with 
you. There ie somewhat of a legend con- 
nected with that water yonder. It is said 
that many years ago there was a grand old 
castle near it, where dwelt a fair Inaiden, 
who gave her love where it was not re- 
turned, and wearying of her dreary exist- 
ence she ended it beneath those cold waves. 
Inever was there but once, and I hastened 
to leave as soon as possible, for I could 
think only of the poor maiden as I gazed 
on the lake’s sparkling surface. It is very 
beautiful to go there in the summer; Con- 
stance has often been there on horseback.” 


‘ Alone?” I said, almost without think- 
ing of what I was saying. 

‘Sometimes, but frequently in company 
with Sir Edmund Lovel, who, by the way, 
seems quite attentive to Constance.’ 

“Indeed! Does he visit here? And is 
he really her lover?" 

“He calls sometimes, and then he will 
remain away for weeks, and she hears ef 
his frequent attentions to Miss Blanche 
Orville, a dashing young lady whose 
father’s residence is three miles distant. I 
am inclined to believe that he merely visits 
here to pass away time, having no serious 
intentions. O Gertrude! I fear for poor 
Constance! She is growing so pale and 
thin! He has not been here for three 
weeks, and I know my sister’s heart is 
bound up in that man—no, I will say in 
that careless, heedless flirt! Sometimes 
she is so animated and light-hearted, so 
wildly joyous and gay, and then she will 
stay by herself for hours, and come down 
stairs looking so woebegone, and listless, 
and dull! Sir Edmund’s manner towards 
her is often, to my eyes, very lever-like and 
tender; sometimes I really believe that 
her affection for him—which I know exists 
—is returned; yet Ihave heard and seen 
enough to confirm my opinion of him as 
being a trifler with woman’s affections, 
People say that before he came to this 
place he had formed engagements with 
three young ladies at the same time, and 
went suddenly away, leaving them all 
nearly heart-broken, There is nothing 
vicious in Sir Edmund’s character, but he is 
fond of admiration, extremely susceptible 
to feminine charms, and he is also very 
changeable in his disposition; he is deter- 
mined to enjoy life and society, to lavish 
lover-like attentions upon every handsome 
young lady he meets, and is perfectly in- 
different as to whether any one’s peace of 
Mind is forever disturbed on his account. 
You couldn’t help being fascinated with 
him, Gertrude.” 

“Well,” answered I, “I must think this 
all over at my leisure; don’t you think it 
high time we went below, dearie? I should 
think you would be impatient to see your 
brother, and learn of the whereabouts of 
that truant lord of yours!’ 

Eleanor turned quickly, and walked to 
the mirror, where she stood fastening back 
her shining hair with tiny rosettes of rose 
ribbon, and arranging soft lace about her 
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white throat. She turned and took my 
arm, saying lightly: : 

*T feel dull this morning, cousin, but I 
will try and be cheerful for your sake. 
Let us see if Constance is ready. I heard 
Mildred go down half an hour ago.” 

Constance answered Eleanor’s gentle 
tapping by saying she was not quite ready, 
and bidding us go without waiting for her, 
she would come presently. 

The large breakfast-room was pleasant, 
with a ruddy blaze in the freplace, and the 
long table with its china and silver plate. 
A gentleman sat by the fire with his head 
bent forward on his hands, and by the 
chair stood Mildred, looking very thought- 
ful and sad. 

Philip Fernley—for it was indeed he— 
rose as Eleanor approached him, acknowl- 
edging his introduction to myself very 
gracefully, and clasping her waist, he im- 
printed a kiss on the fair face of his sister, 
saying jocosely: 

““Why, Nell! what has stolen the roses 
from your cheeks? they were blooming 
enough when I was here last!” 

Eleanor blushed painfully, and Mr. 
Fernley, noticing this, looked thoughtful 
for an instant, as if doubting whether he 
should say more or not. 

“Where is Constance?’ he said at 
length ; “she ought to welcome her broth- 
erafter his long absence! Is she ill to- 
day ?”? 

“She is coming presently; she told me 
not to wait for her; she will be much 
pleased to see you, dear Philip.” 

‘Where is your mother, Nell? I think 
it’s quite time we breakfasted. Mildred, 
dear, don’t look so rueful,” said he, going 
to the window where she stood listiessly 
gazing out on the leafless trees, and the 
brown lawn beneath. 

How kind and brotherly he looked, with 
his smiling brown eyes and good-natured 
though sunburnt face, its brown mustache 
shading such a pleasant mouth! I feared 
lest he might notice my interested gaze, 
and think me rudeness itself, so I turned 
to look at some ornaments on the mantel, 
while Eleanor pulled the bell cord violent- 
ly. The summons was answered by a 
stout, quiet-looking girl, whom Eleanor 
addressed as Katie, and who answered the 
question as to whether she knew anything 
of her mistress’s whereabouts by informing 
us that she had seen Mrs. Fernley going in 


the direction of Michael Lane’s cottage 
about an hour before; she had left no mes- 
sage about breakfast. 

“You know, Miss Eleanor, she often 
goes away in the morning to see some sick 
folks or something of that sort. Shall 1 
bring the coffee, miss?” 

“Yes, Katie,” and turning to me, she 
said half apologeticaily, “Mamma has 
some rather eccentric ideas; she frequent- 
ly goes for a long walk in the morning and 
does not return until breakfast is over.” 

LT imagined that Mr. Fernley and Mildred 
seemed rather pleased than otherwise at 
the lady’s absence, as they seated them- 
selves at the table. Eleanor insisted on 
her sister's pouring the coffee, and the 
easy graceful way in which she performed 
the task surprised me, her manner was so 
animated, and her lively sallies drew 
laughter from even sedate Eleanor. Philip 
entertained us with a vastly interesting 
account of his travels, mentioning once or 
twice the name of Doctor Arnton, and I 
observed Eleanor redden again and- drop 
her dark eyes suddenly. 

“By the by,” said he, with assumed 
carelessness of tone and manner, “Ned 
was called home by the death of his father 
six months ago, andI have never heard 
from him since, till yesterday I saw the 
announcement of his marriage in the news- 
paper! Queer, isn’t it, Nell? He and I 
used to be such inseparables—I may say— 
I think it strange he never wrote to in- 
form me of these doings. However, his 
letters may have failed to reach me in my 
roamings.”’ 

Iglanced hurriedly at Eleanor; her face 
was ashy pale, and her hand trembled 
violently as she raised her cup to her lips, 
evidently struggling to be calm. Philip, 
noticing her appearance, commenced an 
account of a lively adventure in Italy, 
where be was in danger of being arrested 
as abrigand. The humorons recital could 
not fail to amuse us, and by the time our 
meal was finished, Eleanor was laughing 
and chatting aimost gayly. 

“Now where is that other sister of 
mine?” exclaimed Philip, going to the 
door. “J really- must goin search of her 
myself, the recreant damsel P? 

When he had gone, I put my arm round 
dear Nell and drew her to the window. 

“Now, darling, your gay cavalier did not 
prove loyal to his fair lady. Did he ever 
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give you occasion to think he preferred you 
to any other?” 

“No, Gertrude, and I endeavored to 
eonceal my feelings from him, and am 
certain I succeeded. I see it was foolish 
for me to cherish his image in my heart 
when I always doubted his caring for me, 
or remembering me but as a friend. I 
must now banish all thought of him; the 
Fernley pride will aid my resolve. It 
couldn’t have been real affection [ enter- 
tained, I would fain believe, otherwise it 
would have been returned, according to 
novels and romances.” 

“That’s the way to think and talk, 
Eleanor. You will see some one yet whom 
you will love as you never loved this .Doc- 
tor Arnton. Let him and his lady love go; 
you will find a truer heart some day. 

“No one is s0 accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desolzte, 
But some heart, thouga uaknown, 
Respon4s unto his own.’” 

Just then Philip and Constance came in, 
the latter pale as a ghost, with dark circles 
round her blue eyes, as though she had 
been weeping the jong night through. 
She tried to smile a good-morning to us, 
but miserably failed, and. sinking into a 
rocking-chair, complained of a severe 
headache, and refused Philip’s kind en- 
treaties to take some refreshments by say- 
ing it would only make her head worse; 
she would sit and rest, and we all must 
talk, and Jaugh, and be as merry as possi- 
ble, without her joining in our conversation. 

“Philip, Cousin Gertrude would like 
you and Mildred to accompany her in a 
morning walk to the Jake, if you are so 
disposed,” said Nellie, twining her arm 
around his neck in a sweet sisterly fashion. 
“If you are only going to be withus a 
week, and then are going so very far away 
again, you must be as agreeablé and atten- 
lve to Miss Lester as possible during your 
stay. Now take that bit-of sisterly advice, 
and preceed to actupon it?? And her laugh 
Was really quite merry. 

“Miss Gertrude Lester,” said he, rising 
and bowing gravely, while his lips were 
smiling, “ consider me at your service dur- 
ing my short stay at Fernley Hall. Should 
you require my assistance or companion- 
ship in walking, driving, or boating, pray 
do not fear to call upon me, forI place my- 
self at your disposal?’ and with another 


Profound reverence, he seated himself 
again. 
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The swift blood surged to my very fore- 
head as I met his laughing, honest eyes, 
and my heart—I knew not why—gave a 
sudden throb for a second; then I laughed. 
and said nonchalantly: 

“Well, then, Sir Knight, see that in half 
an hour you are in readiness to accompany 
Mildred and myself to the lake; and if you 
prove yourself an agreeable compauion, I 
shall often make such demands upon your 
time P? 

Ihastened up stairs to array myself for 
the walk; Katie was dusting the steps, and 
I determined to ask her a question. 

“ Katie, was there any one ill this morn- 
ing that your mistress was called away so 
early and has stayed so long?” 

“Indeed, I don’t know, miss. My mis- 
tress is a queer woman; I’m thinking she 
did not care to be home when Mr. Philip 
was here; ’'m sure he wouldn’t care, or 
Miss Mildred either, for she pesters the 
life out of them when she gets the chance. 
Yow’ll find her out when you’ve been here 
long enough. She does queer things some- 
times! She’s crazy to get whatever she 
can, she’s always heggiug and getting, rich 
as she is, Why, it’s true she went down 
toold Michael Lane’s, where a stranger 
woman had just died, and took the 
Srizzle— 

“Frisette?” I suegested, with asmile. 

* Took the frisette off her head and the 
gold ring from her finger and carried them 
away! And then the mean things she 
does! making up medicines out of old roots 
and trash, and pretending to give them to 
sick folks as a sure cure, and then sending 
for the money for her stuff, when they 
never thought by her words that she want- 
ed pay for it; and then to think of her 
making broth of tainted meat and carrying 
it to Sick people, and all such things! Ah, 
she’s an odd one! and they all know it, 
too; and wasn’t poor Mr. Fernley’s life 
shortened by her goings on? And all this 
wouldn’t be so bad if it wasn’t for the way 
she uses poor Miss Mildred.” 

“Hush, Katie?’ whispered I hastily, 
glancing round, and feeling half guilty for 
listening to all this talk from a servant 
about her mistress, “‘Isit right for you to 
speak so of Mrs. Fernley ?” 

‘It’s all true, miss! Any one will tell 
you how she bas gone into the-poor girl’s 
room at night, even when her father was 
living, and beat, and pinched, and torment- 
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ed her just for nothing at all! And even 
now she hardly dare say her soul is her 
own before Mrs. Fernley. Ill warrant 
you'd find her arms black and blue now if 
you could see them. Ah! she a sly one! 
She can be polite, and smooth, and sleek, 
like a purring old cat, but her velvet paws 
have got sharp claws in them, as Miss Millie 
can tell you!’ 

“But what does she do so for?” I asked. 

“0, its the money! She doesn’t want 
her to have the same as her own children, 
but she can’t help the will, and so she spits 
out her spite by abusing her. Many’s the 
time she used to flog Mr. Philip when he 
Was young, going into his room at night 
and beating him, but he’s a man now and 
doesn’t fear her; he only comes home once 

' in a while. Law! Miss Constance and 
Miss Eleanor know it all! They aint no 
more like her than Iam! She wont show 
her claws before you, though !? 

“ There!’ I exclaimed, “you must not 
Say any more to me;” and I hurried to my 
room to Zet my cloak and hat. 

My head was full, and my hands, too, 
seemed likely to -be, for I felt that I must 
befrieud Mildred, and do my utmost to 
cheer Eleanor and Constance. Surely I 
had been sent to Fernley Hall for some- 
thing. Then a vision of brown eyes and 
smiling lips came into my mind, and I felt 
80 strangely! What could it mean? I was 
not in love with Philip Feruley? Prepos- 
terous! I, a staid damsel of twenty, fall 
in love with a stranger at firstsight? The 
bare idea should be banished from my 
thoughts instantly ! 

“Well, this is pleasant for a November 
morning?’ I cried, as our trio tripped down 
the steps, and inlo the road, crushing the 
sere brown leaves under our feet. I gazed 
regretfully baek at the high front windows 
where the two girls stood, playfully waving 
adieux and throwing kisses. 

Everything was novel and strange to me, 
and I enjoyed the walk in the frosty air in- 
tensely. When our destination was reach- 
ed, Lexpressed my delight quite enthusiasti- 
cally, for the lake, with a wintry sternness 
around its waters, the purple furzy hills, 
and the bare gray magses of rock among 
which its sombre depths lay, seemed as 
beautiful to me as if the verdure of sum- 
mer flourished on its banks, and a warmer 
sky gave an azure hue to its waves. 

“Vllclimb the turret of this elfin cas- 


tle’ I said merrily, as I reached a huge 
pile of rocks; ‘I would lik+ a good view 
of the scenery around. I can think of 
nothing else but 


“*The steep frowning glories of dark Loch ng 
Garr?” 


“QO don't, pray, get Byromic, dear Ger- 
trude!?’ laughed Mildred. 

She and her -brother were sitting below 
on alarge stone, while I, from my rocky 
perch, gazed out on the gray glittering 
waves and the distant hills, and shuddered 
as I thought of the fate of the maiden 
about whom my friend had told me. 

Thus we sat, musing and chatting anon, 
until, from my lofty seat, 1 descried in the 
distance what appeared to me a gentleman 
and lady en horseback, approaching the 
lake. 1 pointed them out to my compan- 
ions, when Mildred exclaimed: 

“ Certainiy those are Constance and Sir 
Edmund! What could have induced her 
to come out when she is so ill this 
morning!’ 

“If it is as Nell tells me, Millie, that 
her illness is of the mind mere than the 
body, the cause of the change is obvious,” 
Tanswered. .+ 

Philip had caught my words and said 
thoughtfoliy: 

“tT hope my little sister’s heart will not 
break for love of Sir Edmund Lovell!” 

How gloriously beautiful was Constance 
as the pair rode up, and we exchanged 
salutations! Gone the listlessness, the 


_ pallor, the melancholy sadness! Her radi- 


ant eyes beamed out from under her hat of 
blue velvet, whose white waving plume 
fell over her changing sunny hair, and the 
delicate pink of her cheeks deepened 
brightly as she met Sir Edmund’s glances 
of admiration. Her escort-was tall, lithe, 
and graceful, with the blackest of hairand 
eyes. As I watched his gestures and 
listened to his easy flow of speech, deliv- 
ered with such winning smiles, I ceased to 
wonder at Constance’s infatuation. And 
surely no betrothed lover could have been 
more devotedly tender in word or manner 
than was he in speaking with my cousin or 
attending to her requests. We forbore 
remarking upon her appearing so unex- 
pectediy, out of regard to her feelings; 
she was so sweet_and charming we could 
only rejoice at the change and hope for its 
continuance. 
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Sir Edmund dined at Fernley Hall that 
day. Dinner was waiting for us on our 
return, Mrs. Fernley was at home, and 
presided at the table with her usual polite- 
ness and ease. I found opportunity 
whisper to Eleanor: : 

“Do you see what a different creature 
Constance is 2”? 

“Yes! she replied, “she was another 
girl when Sir Edmund called requesting 
her to accompany bim to the lake. I over- 
heard his excuses for not coming oftener, 
and she, poor thing, believed every word, 
and became the radiant damsel you now 
behold her.” 

That evening there could not have been 
a merrier group than we were, assembled 
in the great parlor, engaged with music, 
chess and backgammon, interspersed with 
laughter and jest. My hostess did not ap- 
pear in the room all the evening, 50, Unre- 
strained by ‘her presence, we enjoyed our- 
selves thoroughly. When I retired to my 
room that night the thought flashed into 
my brain that 1 would share Mildred’s 
apartment henceforth, and thus prevent 
any further cruel conduct on the part of 
her stepmother toward her. I would brave 
any Opposition from the lady herself; I 
would gain my point, for I was determined 
to oppose such injustice. Iwalked through 
the winding passages, and reaching Mil- 
dred’s door entered softly, to her great 
astonishment. 


“Where is your light?’ I said, “and 


you have-no fire!” 

“No,” she replied, “Mrs. Fernley does 
not allow such luxuries to me.” 

In a trice I flew to my own room and 
back with my own lamp, and on ringing 
for Katie, she answered my summons im- 
mediately, when I requested her to build a 
fre in the chamber. Though somewhat 
astonished, she obeyed, and Mildred and I 
were soon comfortably seated before the 
cheerful blaze, talking together. Present- 
Jy the eatlike footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching, and we turned to meet Mrs. 
Fernley’s great gray orbs staring amazedly 
at our cosy cheerfulness. 

“What are you doing here, Miss Les- 
ter?” she asked, in a quiet, yet somewhat 

‘displeased tone of voice, her tall form 
towering over me, and her eye fixed on me 
2 & manner ingended to be very intimi- 
da ing. ; 

‘ 0, Mrs. Fernley?’ I exclaimed, care- 
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lessly, yet firmly, and raising my eyes 
boldly to meet hers. “‘I don’t intend 
rooming alone in that great chamber, 
imagining all sorts of frightfal ' things, 
when Millie and I can have such delight- 
ful times together !”” 

“Ah,” she drawled, “I should think 
you would not.care to room with Mildred 
when she is so nervous and strange at 
times, indeed almost insane! doing such 
unheard-of things, and often not realizing 
the meaning of what she is saying to any 
one? . 

Mildred rose with blazing cheeks and 
quivering lips, flashing her dark eyes at her 
stepmother as she endeavored to speak. 

“Do you see, dear Miss Gertrude, her 
excitability of manner, her extreme ner- 
vousness? It cannot be passion; no lady 
allows herself to get out of temper that 
way!’ 

“Good-night, Mrs. Fernley,? said I, 
bowing; “it’s quite late, and I’m very 
sleepy; Mildred, aren’t you?” 

My hostess slowly withdrew, and I lock- 
ed the door satisfied with my performance. 

“What would she have done had I not 
been here, Mildred?” ¥ asked. 

“Tortured me with her venomed words, 
and it may be struck me had I attempted 
to defend myself,’ she answered bitterly. 
“If she would only—” she turned hastily 
with crimsoned face. : : 

“Only what, darling?’ I questioned, 
coming to her side. 

“Only cease interfering with myself and 
Mr. Endicott?’ she answered, hesitatingly. 

“Ah! there’s a gentleman in the vase, is 
there? and where is he now, and why does 
your mother interfere with your love 
affairs 2” 

“*He is living in the town of Radnor, 
twenty miles away. He was here three 
months ago, and Mrs. Fernley was certain 
he showed particular attention to Eleanor, 
and almost had it settled that it should be 
a match. Since his departure we have 
corresponded, and—and—” 

““O, I see, my dear Mildred! and so 
Mrs. Fernley is going to annoy you as much 
as she can because you bore away the prize 
she intended for Eleanor! Why, I’m sure 
Nell never thought of such a thing!” 

' “T know it. O Gertrude! I could bear 
her ill-nsage, her sly, tantalizing ways, and 
all, if she only will not fill Howard’s ears 
with her cruel fabrications! And I know 
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by her eyes she will do her utmost to hurt 
me in his estimation?’ __ ' 

‘°O, it will all be right yet, never fear !’? 
replied I, cheerfully. 

Next morning Mrs. Fernley was again 
absent, not returning till breakfast was 
nearly over, and I thought she regarded 
Mildred with a triumphant expression in 
her cold eyes. As I stood by the parlor 
fire an hour afterward, Katie entered with 
coals, and by her looks intimated that she 
Was possessed of something which she 
wished to communicate to me. As Mr. 
Fernley and Eleanor were in the room I 
said: 

“ Katie, I want your assistance in removy- 
ing some articles from my room into the 
one Mildred and I are going to oceupy. 
We will go now, if you have the time.” 

' As soon as we were out of hearing, she 
began: 

“The old lady is up to some mischief 
now, for certain. This morning I saw her 
go off with that ugly thing of a Shaker 
bonnet—pasteboard and silk—she’s a per- 
fect fright init. She went in a great hur- 
ry, and she hadn’t gone but a little way 
when I saw something white on the ground 
that I knew she must haye dropped. I 
went quick and picked it up, and I declare 
if it wasn’t a letter with Mr. Endicott’s 
name on it! That's Miss Mildred’s beau, 
Pm thinking, by what I heard and saw 
when he was here, and Mrs. Fernley always 
was dead set against it, and you may de- 
pend it’s for no good she’s a writing to 
him!’ 

“What did you do with it?’ I asked, 
eagerly. : 

“0, [knew she’d come back after it, so 
I put it where I found it, and got out of 
sight, and sure enough she trotted back for 
it; she was going to meet the postman, I’ll 
be bound P? 

“Thanks for your information, Katie, 
I'll see to itP? I exclaimed, asa bright idea 
darted into my brain. 

I locked the door of the room which I at 
first occupied, and opening my little desk 
prepared to write to Mr. Endicott. 

This was the result of my half hour’s 
seclusion in my great lonely room: 


“Mr. Expicorr,—Dear Sir—Should-- you 
receive a letter from Mrs. Fernley of Fern- 
ley Hall, . containing false insinuations 
against Miss Mildred Fernley, you will con- 
sider it the | roduction of an unscrupulous, 


deceitful woman who is endeavoring to 
lower the young lady in your. esteem. 
Could you make it convenient to come to 
the Hall, soon? Miss Fernley is certainly 
not as felicitously situated as possible, 
Your friend, GERTRUDE LESTER.” 


Next morning I rose a little before day- 
break, and walked two miles to deposit my 
precious epistle, having gained from my 
good Katie all necessary directions. I said 
nothing to Mildred of what I had done; it 
would be a sweet surprise for her if he 
could come to Fernley Hall. 

The short November days sped away as 
swiftly as winged creatures, and I was very 
happy in my new home, because Eleanor 
and Constance seemed so cheerful and 
light of heart. Sir Edmund came fre 
quently, and in his society my beautiful 
cousin was as radiant as Juné‘sunshine. 
My heart would whisper now and thea 
that there was another cause for my happi- 
ness, A certain pair of honest: :yet mirth. 
fuleyes had looked into mine at parting 
with Mr. Philip Fernley, and a low voice 
had said: 

“You willremember me, Miss Gertrude! e 

That was all. 

“Mamma is going away!’ exclaimed 
Constance, coming into the parlor one 
morning, where I sat working a fire screen, 
which I intended as a | Christmas gift to 
Mildred. 

“Indeed! Where is hia going, and how 
long wil! she stay?” 

“O, an aunt of hers, an old lady, aged a 
hundred or so, is dangerously ill, and 
mamma fancies some of her wonderiul 
mixtures will cure her, or if they prove 
unsuccessful, she may be needed there 
when the will is read; she may receive a 
legacy of some half dozen old nightcaps, 
or an old silk stocking containing a hand- 
fal of antedated coins!’ rattled Constance, 
gayly. “‘ By the by,” she continued, *‘ what 
wakes Mildred so gloomy lately ?”’ 

“°T suspect it is because she has not 
heard from her adorer for a long time. I 
is strange, forshe writes often, and I almost 
fancy there is some roguery about it.” 

Constance’s eyes lifted suddenly, but 
she said nothing. 

It seemed like another house when Mr. 
Fernley’s. grim. presengg had departed. 
Every one’s laugh had new ring, and 
their: words:.a new liveliness. Connie 


_¢ame to me after her mother had gone 
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with a bundle of letters tied aia 
together. 

#& Where do you think these came from ?? 
she cried. 

I glanced at them—they were all ad- 
dressed to Miss Mildred Fernley, and were 
ina bold manly hand. The half-suspect- 
ed truth flashed over me. 

“ Your mamma intercepted these ?” 

“Exactly; here are four letters, and 
doubtless she has as many times prevented 
Mildred’s communications from reaching 
him. I searched her room till I found 
them, and [ shall take them to my sister 
and make her smile again.” 

She had been gone half an hour when 
I heard the distant sound of wheels. It 
stopped; then I heard the rumbling again 
in the distance. Presently a gentleman 
appeared to my view, walking hurriedly 
towards the mansion. He was pale and 
anxious-looking, and ever and anon glanc- 
ed eagerly at the windows. He knocked, 
and was ushered into the room where I sat. 
He advanced to me with a bow, and smile, 
saying: 

“I presume this is my friend, Miss 
Lester!’ : 

Tcried delightedly: 

“0, you are Mr. Endicott!’ and Mil- 
dred coming in just then, I rushed from 
the room, leaving the lovers together, and 
hastened to tell Nell and Constance. 

Isat in Mildred’s room alone, when, an 
hour later, she came in all blushes and 
smiles. 

“O you darling?’ she cried, clasping 
Me, and raining kisses on my forehead. 
«You have been the means of making me 
Sosupremely happy! And O,do you know, 
Howard wishes me to matry him immedi- 
ately, that is, in about a week or two, 
while Mrs. Fernley is absent. Shall I con- 
sent, Gertrude ?”” , 

I was perfectly excited, and danced 
round the room in a way that astonished 
sedate Millie. 

“Consent! of course you shall! 0, it 
will be charming?’ And seizing her arm, I 
half dragged her into Nellie’s room where 
she and Constance sat together. 

“0 girls! here’s a wedding on the tapis!’” 
Tshouted, and in half an hour the matter 
was decided upon by the quartet. Every- 
thing was favorable; Mrs. Fernley would 
not be at home for three weeks. Mildred 
should have as grand a wedding as Fernley 


Hal! could afford. Eleanor sought assist- 
ance from several friends which was gladly 
given, and those winter days proved de- 
lightfally busy. 

The marriage day dawned clear and fair, 
and the old Hail, decorated and beautified, 
was a scene of joyful preparation and 
bustle. At eleven the guests began to as- 
semble. Sir Edmund, a friend of his—Mr. 
Stanley—asked at his particular request, 
and Miss Blanche Orville, were amoung the 
invited. Constance was sweet in her biue 
silk and pearls. Eleanor was queenly in 
her garnet velvet and white lace, and the 
fair bride was charming all in a mist of 
soft white drapery, her dark eyes glowing 
with a tender light, and her face beaming 
with a joyous trust as she met Howard 
Endicott’s kind look fixed upon her so 
lovingly. 

It was a brilliant assembly, and every 
one praised the decorations, the fair sis- 
ters, and above all, the beautiful bride. 

After the ceremony, and the wedding 
breakfast, the guests proceeded to amuse 
themselves with music and dancing. I felt 
Eleanor’s hand on my arm, and heard her 
whisper in my ear: 

‘Look at Miss Orville! How bewilder- 
ingly beautiful she is to-day, and Sir Ed- 
mand cannot leave her side! A moment 
ago I heard Mrs. Orville remark toa friend 
that Sir Edmund was particularly attentive 
to Blanche, and that he would, doubtless, 
declare his attentions very soon. I hap- 
pened to glance round, and caught Con- 
stance’s eye fixed upon Mrs. Orville, while 
her cheeks and lips were bloodless. 1 can 
see her nowhere about the rooms, Ger- 
trade, T fear she has gone to her chamber. 
Will you slip out presently and see if you 
can find her?” 

“I will go instantly,” I replied, and 
stealing out of the drawing-room I hasten- 
ed to Constance’s room and knocked gen- 
tly. She made no response, so I opened the 
door and entered. The still form of my 
cousin Jay upon the lounge, the rich silk 
fell to the floor in disordered folds, and the 
pearls were unfastened that bound her 
bright hair. A deathly hne was on her 
face—she could not bedead! J applied ali 
the remedies I knew of, having first gone 
in search of Katie, who did her utmost to 
bring consciousness back to her dear 
young’ mistress, and our efforts were at 
last rewarded. Constance slowly opened 
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her eyes, toclose them again with a sigh as 
she met my gaze, and her little hands 
clasped themselves over her heart as if it 
had been sorely smitten. 

**No one must know of this yet,’’ said I. 
“J will not even tell Eleanor until the 
guests have gone. You must stay here 
while I go down again, Katie.” 

So I left the faithful Katie to bathe the 
white temples and chafe the tiny hands of 
the fair gir! in her heart sorrow. A few 
questioned me when I came back to the 
gay scene as to the cause of Constance’s 
absence, and I tried to answer carelessly 
that she was very tired and was obliged to 
lie down, 

“ Poor thing! she had been toiling hard 
lately preparing for the wedding!’ and 
they were all so sympathetic! 

Blanche was dancing with Sir Edmund— 
how I hated the very sight of him, fasci- 
nating as he was!—and Eleanor—my very 
staid Eleanor!—she, too, was in the mazy 
dance. And who was her partner? Sir 
Edmund’s friend, Mr. Horace Stanley! 
They seemed mutually pleased, and I re- 
joiced to see Eleanor so gay and happy 
looking. : 

When Mildred Endicott retired to doff 
her white attire, and array herself in tray- 
elling costume preparatory to going away, 
I told her of Constance. 

“ Alas, poor sister! why must such great 
happiness come to one, and such misery to 
another, and both under the same roof! 
Am I really to be out of the sound of Mrs. 
Fernley’s tormenting voice, and out of 
reach of her hands? Such a cruel letter 
as she wrote to Howard! I could never 
speak of it till now, Gertrude. She said 
that I was scarcely ever in my right mind, 
and even declared that I had stolen jewels 
and other things from her room ’ 

Constance lay with closed eyes as we en- 
tered to inform her of Mildred’s approach- 
ing departure. She essayed to smile as her 
sister, tenderly taking her hands, and kiss- 
ing her, bade her adieu; and to the pale 
lips came the trembling words, “God bless 
you, dearest Mildred!” 

The carriages, with their freight of beau- 
ty, and fashion, and gayety, rolled one after 
another, away. Nell and I conld not re- 
strain the tears, as, standing on the steps, 
we watched the bride and her proud and 
happy husband depart, smiling back and 

. watching us till they had gone from our 


view entirely, away out into the wide worid 
together, and we two alone with our sor- 
row. ‘The tears fell afresh for the stricken 
one for whose malady we knew no earthly 
remedy. 

The days passed slowly away; dear Con- 
stance seemed quite her old smiling self 
some days, but I could see it was but as- 
sumed gayety, put on to blind our anxious 
eyes. She would sit for hours in her room 
alone, and when I, fearing the effect of 
such sad lonely musings, would often enter 
and strive to divert her, she would raise 
her mournfal eyes and shake her head 
sadly, as if she divined my intentions and 
doubted the efficacy of any attempts to 
remove her heart-sorrow. Sometimes we 
prevailed upon her to come down to the 
parlor, where we tried to cheer her with 
music and books, and now and then a few 
friends; but she preferred sitting by her 
own window, quietly gazing out on the 
snowy hills, and the dreary winter sky. 

Mrs. Fernley, on her return, dared not 
give expression to her chagrin before her 
guest or her daughters, so poor Katie was 
obliged to take the benefit of her opinion 
as to our proceedings during her absence. 
She seemed anxious about Constance, who, 
though always respectful towards her 
mother, preferred the society of Eleanor 
or myself, as Mrs. Fernley was constantly 
urging her to consult a physician or to 
swallow some of her worthless concoctions. 

In the meantime Mr. Stanley came often 
to the Hall, though Sir Edmund’s visits 
ceased, and we heard from a reliable squree 
that he was engaged to Miss Orville. I 
never could gain from Constance a word as 
to the cause of her depression and weak- 
ness, though I was aware of it, but one 
pleasant afternoon as we were talking to- 
gether, she lying on the couch, and I sit- 
ting by with my hand gently smoothing 
her long golden curls, she looked up with 
a faint smile and said in a calm, quiet 
voice: 

“Tt wonder when Sir Edmund and 
Blanche will be married ?”’ 

“Why, are they to be married, dear?” I 
asked, unconcernedly. 

“ Gertrude, do you know that I heard 
Sir Edmund say to Blanche, as they stood 
in the curtained recess on that dreadful 
morning, that she was the only one whose 
eyes had thrilled him through, whose love 
he had desired to possess, and that she 
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must be his, or he should be the most 
wretched of men! Ah, dear Gertrude, 
that was my deathblow! You may do all 
youcan for me, butit will be in vain! I 
am fading away. None can know how 
deeply, how truly 1 loved him, how my 
heart bounded at alook—a word from him, 
and ah me! his tender glance often gave 
me occasion to imagine he loved me; often 
have his honeyed words of affection set 
me in a sweet flutter of delight. When I 
saw bim not for many days, and heard of 
his driving and walking with her, how my 
poor heart ached, and my life seemed rob- 
bed of all its beauty without his presence 
and smile. May you never have to pass 
through these wretched Scenes, dear 
Gertrude !? 

I clasped the slender form, and cried: 

“O Constance, my dear friend, live for 
your sister, your brother, and your cousin, 
who are ali so ardently attached to you, 
whose lives will be dark indeed without 
you! You may live above this grief yet, 
and enjoy the fair things of earth fora 
long season.” 

“I cannot remain with you long, Ger- 
trude. Ishall go where all these woes are 
unknown. Zhave tried to be brave, and 


bear it all quietly, and secretly, but it is. 


wearing me out, I must succumb? 

Sometimes when the outer world was 
glorious with 2 fairy-land glitter, the earth 
comely in her sparkling snow robe, and 
wreath of icicle jewels, I would wheel the 
easy-chair to the window that she might 
be cheered by the radiant scene; wher she 
would cry out in momentary agony: 

“How can nature look so beautiful when 
my heart is so sore and smitten! I cannot 
endure thismockery! Why must my suffer- 
ings be so great, so unendurable!? 

One afternoon Mr. Stanley came, accom- 
panied by Sir Edmund, who greeted Elea- 
nor and myself with his accustomed polite- 
hess, and asked carelessly after Constance, 
saying he had heard she was very ill. I 
attempted to conceal my feelings towards 
him, yet could not forbear giving him a 
stern searching glance as I said: 

“Indeed! considering your former inti- 
macy you might have come oftener to in- 
quire concerning her health. She has 
been ill a long time.” 

Having occasion to go up stairs very soon, 
J was astonished at seeing Constance lean- 
ing over the balustrade, her long hair 
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streaming over her blue cashmere wrapper, 
lier cheeks flushed and her eyes strained 
wildly. 

** Constance, darling?’ I cried, “why 
are you here? you ate tov weak to stand in 
the cold this way P? 

“Did I not hear Sir Edmund’s step? his 
voice? How dare he come!’ Her tone 
rose almost to a shriek. I feared her reason 
was going from her. : 

“Yes, he is here; do not care; he never 
was worth your affection, dear Constance ;? 
and I led her to her room again, bidding 
her be still while I prepared some refresh- 
ment forher, though I knew well she would 
refuse to partake of any nourishment, and 
indeed had done so for some time, to our 
great distress, 

I went to the kitchen to perform my 
task, which it took me a long time to do. 
Mrs. Fernley was out on one of her eccen- 
tric Journeys as usual; I was alone, and 
while my hands were busy, my mind was 
revolving over the strange events which 
had transpired since my arrival at the Hall. 
A short time had brought about such 
changes! As I passed the drawing-room 
door on my way up stairs, I heard from 
within a sound of rippling girlish laughter, 
rather high and forced, and a merry voice 
uttering some remark. Who could be 
there? With a vague- premonition in my 
mind, I placed the tray on the hall table 
and opened the door. How can I describe 
the scene that met my astonished. gaze! 
There sat Constance, arrayed in the blue 
silk and pearls she had worn at the wed- 
ding, her eyes so fearfully brilliant I could 
not bear to meet them, her cheeks flushed; 
and having an air of wild mirthfulness, a 
sort of intense triumph of pride over bodi- 
ly weakness, and mental agony. ‘The 
usually calm and composed Sir Edmund 
was evidently ill at ease, and his eyes 
dropped before the glittering blue orbs that 
flashed their light upon him, as their | 
owner addressing him from time to time 
with smiling grace and piquancy. Mr. Stan- 
ley sat gazing at the strangely glowing 
beauty of the fair Constance, who had so 
astonished them by her appearance. Elea- 
nor seemed like one unable to speak or 
move; she could only glance at me appeal- 
ingly, and I understood herlook. With a 
struggle I mastered my emotion, and ad- 
vancing towards Constance, placed my 
hand on her shoulder, saying, playfully: 
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“Come, runaway! you are not well 
enough yet to remain here long at a time, 
You must take a little rest now.” 

I fixed my eyes steadily upon her, and 
she gave along sigh, rising mechanically 
to follow me, and taking leave of the gen- 
tiemen with the utmost courtesy, though I 
saw it was with an effort. When we 
reached her room a sudden reaction suc- 
ceeded this unusual excitement, and she 
lay on the couch completely exhausted, 
deathly and still, cheeks and lips bloadless, 
and blue eyes closed wearily. 

‘Twill soon be over,” she sighed faintly. 

Iheard the gentlemen depart, and ran 
for Eleanor, who took my hand silently, 
while her eyes looked sorrowfully into 
mine. A sudden awful chill struck through 
us as we entered, as if some dread presence 
were in that still chamber. The winter 
sunbeams strayed in through the red cur- 
tains, and feil upon the rese-strewn carpet, 
and the sculptured Psyche in the corner, 
There was the empty velvet chair by the 
great window, there stood the pretty work- 
table with its elegant belongings, there 
were the rare mantel ornaments, and we 
heard the tick of the tiny watch in its 
crimson case. What made us shudder in 
the stifling silence? What made our puls- 
es suddenly seem to stop, and our tongues 
dumb with horror as we glanced towards 
that couch? There was the sweet dead 
face, its laughing joyousness gone out, 
like the sky brightness when the dark 
cloud spreads suddenly; there were the 
dead hands clasped over the poor heart, 
once so sorely stricken, and now at rest. 
The idle winter beams streamed over the 
lifeless form, so beautiful even in death, 
and: we knelt by the cold clay, moaning in 
our utter woe, mourning the blighted bud 
that had opened so brightly! 

Mrs. Fernley refused all offers of comfort 
and sympathy, shutting herself up in her 
room, and refusing to hold intercourse 
with any one; so she was left undisturbed. 

The beautiful dead was buried away; the 
winter suows spread a white covering over 
hergrave,and Fernley Hall was quietforma- 
ny days, without sound of laughter or song. 

Eleanor and I were invited to Miss 
Blanche Orville’s wedding, but we declined 
going. How could we enjoy the brilliant 
assemblage, the mirth, the festivity, when 
Constance’s laugh was hushed forever, her 
voice silent in death! 


So we two, drawn together by strongest 
ties of love and aympathy, lived quietly 
with our books and needle-work while the 
visits of Mr. Stanley enlivened the quiet 
monotony of our life. Mrs. Fernley seem- 
ed to grow taller, and thinner, and grim- 
mer with hersorrow; she spoke rarely, and 
remained much alone. She never men- 
tioned either Mildred or Constance, and 
did not seem affected when others referred 
to them. 

We often heard from Mildred Endicott; 
she was happy in her husband's love and 
constant devotion, and her letters cheered 
our hours of sadness. 

‘The winter passed away ; the spring-time 
brightened the domain of Fernley Hall, 
and a new sunlight seemed beaming upon 
Eleanor’s life, for she stole to my side one 
evening, after Mr. Stanley had gone from 
the house where he had made a very long 
call, and blushingly told me of her engage- 
ment to that gentleman. 

“ftold him I didn’t love him enough,” 
she said, as she toyed with the ring upon 
her taper finger. “1t seems to me some- 
times, Gertrude, that I never can love any 
one as I did Doctor Arnton; but of course, 
I must forget that, and be as happy: as I 
can with Horace’s love, for he loves me de- 
votedly. Do you ever wonder how Phil 
is getting along?” she suddenly asked, 
twining my hair around her fingers, and 
looking into my eyes, which quickly drop- 
ped at ber question. ‘Ab! I didn’t know 
Icould make you blush so easily! Well, 
it’s queer he hasn’t written for ever so 
long atime. If he and Sir Edmund Lovell 
should ever meet, I fear Philip will not 
treat him with the greatest courtesy possi- 
ble, as I hinted to him the cause of Con- 
stance’s death, when I wrote the accoont 
of that sad event. I hope nothing has 
happened, for your sake as much as any 
other reason. I would like for him to be 
home at my wedding; Iam to be marned 
in six weeks—it seems very scon.”? She 
spoke rather sadly, I thought. 

‘The weeks soon brought the quiet wed- 
ding-day, when Eleanor was to leave the 
old Hall as a bride. I liked the appear- 
ance of Mr. Stanley, and rejoiced that 
Eleanor was to forget the sad past and be 
happy. We had arranged it that I should, 
after her departure, go to visit. Mildred in 
her pleasant home, as she had most ear- 
nestly solicited my doing so, and on 
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Eleanor’s return to the Hall to spend a 
few weeks in the autumn, I was to come 
and meet her there. 

“Phil may be here, too, by that time?’ 
she said, archly, while I felt my cheeks 
quickly reddening. 

Mrs. Fernley seemed well pleased with 
Mr. Stanley as a son-in-law. She moved 
about with her usual stealthiness, and 
smoothness, and continued to indulge in 
her eccentricities; the servants found fault 
with her interference and ill usage at 
times, but I never could complain of her 
conduct towards me. 

I did pity the stern old lady, so lonely in 
that great house, when I had gone from be- 
neath its roof, where I bad passed six 
ehangeful months. I was delighted at the 
thought of seeing dear Mildred again, and 
hew my heart bounded when I heard her 
cheery tones welcoming me to her home! 
Ah, thoze sweet, golden summer days, 
they glided away all too swiftly! 

I received, while there, a letter from 
Mr. Fernley, saying that he expected to be 
at the Hall when Eleanor and myself 
should visit there in October. I read that 
letter over and over again, all by myself, 
pondering every little friendly expression, 
and then calling myself a feol for such 
absurdity. 

At length the glorious Octeber, the 
blithest month of all the year in my 
opinion, came with her fruits, her gorgeous 
robes, her bracing weather, and dreamy 
Indian summer days, and with it a letter 
from Fernley Hall, with Eleanor Stanley's 
signature, saying that I must come imme- 
‘liately, and she wished Mildred would ac- 
company me. Mildred declined going, 
however, as she did net wish ever again to 
encounter Mrs. Fernley, if such a meeting 
could be avoided. 

“Well,” I said, as I took my seat in the 
old stagecoach, “if Mrs. Fernley should 
take it into her head to go off on a jaunt, 
We will telegraph at once, so that you may 
come in her absence, as you went?? 

She agreed to the proposal laughingly. 
Ab! that sunny morning! Why was there 
hot some premonitory sign, something to 
Warn us of the gloom ahead! 

The old Hall was bathed in the golden 
beams of the declining sun as I drove up, 
and vividly came to my mind the form of 
sweet Constance as she appeared that 
moming on which we visited the lake; 


standing by the great diamond-paned 
window, gazing out and sadly smiling upon 
us. 

Katie came to the door, joyful at seeing 
me, and ushered me into the parlor, where 
1 was soon clasped to Eleanor’s heart, and 
locked into her dear face again. She was 
happy, I settled it within myself, she ap- 
peared peaceful and contented, and to my 
inquiries she answered : 

“* ‘My husband is kind and affectionate, 
and my life glides very smoothly by. I 
have no reason to complain, but every 
Teason to be happy.” 

Philip had not yet arrived, but he was 
expected daily. Mrs. Fernley looked as 
stern and prim as ever, and was very reti- 
cent and cold. She gave up the oversight 
of household matiers entirely to Eleanor 
on her arrival, and seldom appeared at ta- 
ble or in the parlors with us. 

One brisht afternoon I went alone to 
take along ramble in the breezy October 
woods, where the yellow beams flickered 
among the crimson and gold leaves. I 
wove a garland for my hat, and started for 
home towards sunset with my hands full 
of the beautiful leaves, intending to adorn 
my chamber with my spoils. I had reach- 
ed the road, and was walking briskly to- 
wards the Hall, when I espied a gentleman 
advancing on horseback. As he came 
nearer I thought his countenance seemed 
familiar, yet where I had seen him 1 could 
not recollect. He passed bowing, and I, 
puzzling my brains to find out what made 
me take such interest in the identity of a. 
passing stranger, reached home, and rush- 
ed into the parlor with my treasures. 
There tomy amazement sat Philip Fern- 
ley! Istarted and blushed, while Eleanor 
smiled at my discomliture, and her hus- 
band looked up from his paper with a 
queer expression on his face as he noticed 
our embarrassed, yet hearty greeting. 
When I had recovered the free use of my 
usually busy tongue, I turned to Nell, say- 
ing that I had met a strange gentleman 
whem I almost fancied 1 had seen before. 

“Such stern grave eyes, and stately 
mien! OF? I cried, as a swift recolleetion 
darted upon me, “it was—* I stopped 
suddenly, glancing up at Eleanor. 

She turned a shade paler, then rose and 
walked carelessly towards the piano. 

“I suppose it was Doctor Arnton from 
your description; you have seen his 
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portrait, I think, and I believe he is some- 
where in this region. Don’ttake too much 
interest in him, Gertrude, dear, he is mar- 
ried, you know!” 

She laughed constrainedly. I noticed 
her listlessness and lack of animation that 
evening. Could she still cherish that 
man’s image in her heart of hearts? and 
would her life wear out as Constance’s 
had done? Mr. Stanley observed her 
duliness, and was kind and tender to the 
extreme, A shadow seemed gathering 
again in Fernley Hall! 

Next morning we went for a horseback 
ride to the lake. The beauty of the day 
seemed torevive Eleanor’s drooping spirits, 
and she looked queenly as she rode with 
her handsome husband. My escort and I 
went leisurely along, praising the glowing 
brightness of the scenery, and enjoying 
thoroughly the excursion. Every glance 
into his face showed me those earnest 
brown eyes looking into mine with a world 
of meaning, and I suddenly felt the flush 
deepening on my face, and my voice 
trembled ‘as I chatted carelessly, though 
often confusedly. 

As we returned, all riding merrily to- 
gether, we met the same gentleman whom 
I had enconutered the day before. He 
touched his hat as he saw Eleanor, who 
bowed, graceful and smiling. She turned 
on me a troubled look as he passed, then 
the pair whipped up their horses, and 
vanished out of our sight. Soon I pointed 
out to my companion a tall gentleman on 
foot, some distance behind, exclaiming: 

“Isn't that Sir Edmund Lovell?” 

Ay! sa it is; wait here by this tree 
while I ride back, I have something to say 
to him, and *twere best you should not 
hear! I have longed to meet that man 
ever since poor Constance’s death 2? 

I waited with a sudden fear at my heart, 
I saw them talking together, and the breeze 
brought the sound of their rising voices to 
my anxious ear, Then I saw Sir Edmund 
raise his hand, Philip fell backward from 
his saddle; the horse rushed away past 
me like a mad thing, and Sir Edmund had 
vanished from sight! Sumuinoning all my 
fortitude, aud urged by my growing love 
for Philip Femley, I rode swiftly to his 
side. He was lying on the ground sense. 
less. { lifted the brown clustering hair 
from his temples, and gazed on his pale 
face. Had his spirit gone? Would those 


dear eyes never again meet my own? I 
was wild with the bare thought; I stooped 
and pressing my lips to his brow, I called 


madly to him to live for my sake for I 


loved him more than all the world! His 
eyes slowly unclosed and his white lips 
mourmured: 

“My darling! I will live for your sake! 
Iam not seriously injured, only stunned 
by the blow from that villain’s hand! 5 
accused him of being the cause of my sis- 
ter’s death, and he could not abide such 
an accusation, forsooth !” 

I assisted him’ to rise, and we slowly 
rode home to recite our adventure. 

“And if I may judge from ‘your looks 
there is something else to tell,” said Mr. 
Stanley, archly. We smiled and said 
nothing. 

Day after day I noticed Eleanor’s grow- 
ing pallor and melancholy. One morning 
she came to my room, and Sitting beside 
me, said in a sorrowful tone that touched 
my heart, it so sounded like Constance: 

“Gertrude, dear, 1 am very, very un- 
happy? 

“Unhappy, dearest Eleanor! what is the, 
cause? You have everything to make you 
otherwise!’ 

“Gertrude! I love Doctor Arnton as I 
Jove no other human being! I Jove him, 
though I am wedded to another, to one 
who adores me, and cares for me most ten- 
derly! I thought I coulé quell and crush 
it, but I have seen him, Gertrude. I met 
him again yesterday as we were walking, 
Hvrace and I, and O, the old love rises 
strongly up in my soul, and IJ am miserable, 
ufterly miserable?’ And she paced the 
floor, clasping her small hands in her 
wretchedness. 

i strove to cheer and divert her, but she 
could only say: ‘ 

“{ am’ miserable, utterly miserable! 
How can I endure it?” 

The next evening as we sat in the parlor, 
Philip and I Jooking at some views he had 
brought with him, and talking gayly, while 
Eleanor sat silent and pale, complaining 
of a headache, and Mr. Stanley, tenderly 
solicitous sat by her side, Philip sudderly 
exclaimed, *‘1 wonder what Ned Arnton 
is doing this way! I have not seen him 
yet, though I heard of his being in the 
neighborhood. They say he lost his wife 
soon after his marriage. You remember, 
Nell, we used to twit you on being his 
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eharmer, when he was here with me long 
ago! 

“T searcely can remember anything, 
Philip, my head aches so badly,” she re- 
plied, while the hand that was across her 
eyes trembled violently. 

Presently she rose, saying she would’ re- 
tire early, and compose her head, and bid- 
ding us be merry without her presence, she 
left the room, giving us one long louk as 
she did so. 

My interest in the pictures, in the con- 
yersation, in everything, was gone; a dead 
weight seemed bearing down my soul. I 
went to the piano, and sought by the per- 
formance of the most brilliant music to 
drive away the indefinable feeling of terror 
that almost choked me. Suddenly Istart- 
ed, exclaiming: 

“Did not-some one open the outer 
door?” 

Philip smiled and said: 

“You are very nervous this evening, 
Gertrude. I heard nothing. Let us prac- 
tise a duet, if yon choose, to pass the time 
away pleasantly.” 

Tassented, but my mind refused to piace 
itself on my task. I felt a something 
within impelling me to go to Eleanor’s 
room, I knew not why. I left the music 
stool and rushed hastily out while Philip 
stared in consternation at my sudden exit, 
and Mr. Stanley looked as if I were an in- 
sane person. I hurried to Mrs. Stanley’s 
chamber—she was not there! I was has- 
tening down again in my wild terror, when 
my eye caught a folded paper on the 
dressing-table. I tore it open and read the 
following: 





“ My life is miserable; I can endure it 
no longer. I love another than him whom 
f have promised to love always; I love 
hopelessly. The waters in which the 
maiden of Cairn Castle ended her woes 
shall close over me and my wretchedness, 
Farewell, Horace, you were always kind 
to me; and Philip and Gertrude, you will 
be happy. May Heaven forgive me. 

‘* ELEANOR.” 

I flew wildly down to the parlor; Mrs. 
Femley had just entered. Speechless 
placed the note in Mr. Stanley’s hand, and 
fell in a swoun on the floor. 

‘When my senses returned I was in my 
own room, weak and ill. Strange faces 
were around me, friends who had come to 
care for me, and who told me, in answer 
to my inquiries, that I had been ill three 
weeks of brain fever, and delirious all the 
time. ; 

“And Eleanor! O, did they go and find 
her?” I cried. 

Then they told me, with saddening faces, _ 
to hush and be quiet, and I knew all—all! 
When [I grew stronger and could bear it, 
Philip told me of their fruitless search for 
many days, for the poor lost one, of Hor- 
ace’s grief and despair—he had gone to a 
distant land—of Mrs. Fernléy’s strange 
moroseness and reservedness, and of her 
departure to reside with a relative, leaving 
him as he rightfully was—master of Fern- 
ley Hall. 

It is our home now—Philip’s and mine. 
Mildred comes to visit us often, and noth- 
ing disturbs our happiness but old memo- 
ries at times, and the sight of those glit- 
tering waves in the distance. 
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THe FIRST KATYDID. 


BY ADA. M. KENICOTT. 


Suur up in a glass jar, with a piece of 
paper, cut full of holes, pasted over the 
top. You would not have liked that situa- 
tion very well? No; and it is not likely 
the poor katydid was pleased with it either, 
yet there she was obliged to stay for three 
days and nights, with only some cherry 
leaves for food, and not so much as a drop 
of dew to sip. There I first saw her, and 
wondered at her size and beauty. Such 
broad translucent wings and long limber 
feelers, such dignity of carriage and 
strength of voice as she possessed were 
enough to make any insect vain. But her 
greatest gift seemed likely to prove fatal to 
her, for she was so proud of her voice that 
she sometimes sung all night long, which, 
as she had chosen a dwelling beneath the 
window of a sick lady, made her quite a 
nuisance. After many efforts a neighbor 
had caught her, and here she was a 
prisoner. 

Poor katydid! When I found her captor 
meant to kill her, Tasked for her, and she 
was given to me, on condition that I would 
not let her escape anywhere in the vicinity. 
We kept her till evening, and then started 
out, my brother and I, to find her a home, 
Away down the street we went, and, when 
we thought ourselves far enough off, put 
the tiny creature on the trunk of a maple, 
and watched her creep up out of harm’s 
Way. She seemed very weak, and I feared 
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she would die, but a few evenings after, as 
I passed under the same tree, a strong full 
voice spoke out. “She did—she did; katy- 
did—did—didP? And I knew our friend 
with the green wings was safe. 

We surely meant no harm in leaving her 
there, but the little girl of the honse near 
by said “we brought a great katydid and 
put it on their tree, and it sung so they 
could not sleep nights. 7 I was sorry to 
have been the méans of disturbing any 
one, but I wanted the poor insect to live 
out the short life God orders for its race, 
and to me it was only pleasant to hear the 
sharp voice call out, as I passed, ‘‘katydid 
—she did?’ It set me thinking, too, of 
what many people wiser than I have wished 
to know—what it was that Katy really did. 
Poems have been written and songs sung 
about it, yet none of them have the story 
quite as it was told to me; so I will give it 
to you, and you may be able to tell me 
which is right. I heard it one lovely, even- 
ing after I had returned from a walk, and, 
feeling too restless for sleep, had set the 
windows open, and let the great white 
moonlight go all about the room. Such 
moonlight! The shadows crept off among 
the trees, and lay close in the corners to 
get away from it; the dewdrops sparkled 
up through it, and all the flowers that 
bloom in the nighttime were broad awake. 

It is just the night for fairies to be 
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abroad, thought I; how I wish one would 
come to tell me what Katy did! It must 


have been some dreadful thing, to-be talked . 


about so much and so long. Just then 


something came in at the window that was . 


not moonlight, though it walked quite as 

softly—a tiny, sparkling, swaying figure, 

with long fair hair, fine as thistle-down. 

It stopped before me, exactly where the 

brightest beams rested, and very sweet was 
the small voice that said: 

- “Doubtless you would be surprised to 
‘learn that poor Katy did nothing at all. 
* You shall see how it all happened.”»,, 

I was not in my room any longer, with 
walls to shut out the sweet night, but in 
the greenwood, under trees that must have 
reached their wide arms to the stars for 
hundreds of years. They all wore dewdrop 
gems, that flashed like diamonds. The 
forest was full of light and music; fairy 
people trooped about the greensward, 
danced in rings, swung on ilower-stalks, 


» 


and rode about in chariots drawn by.mag- - 


nificent black beetles. All the royal per- 
sonages of fairy-land seemed to be there, 
princes and princesses, with gleaming silver 
coronets, beautiful maidens in court dress- 
es, with long lustrous trains, and child- 
fairies, with golden locks, and eyes like 
spiderwort blossoms. While I was wonder- 
ing what great occasion this might be, my 
little friend spoke. : 

“We are to have a play,” she said, “a 
representation of events that took mise 
before man had so marred our realms vy 

“his hateful inventions; when we weré as 
we ought now to be, powerful and respect- 
ed. Then children and grown people, too, 
were careful not to offend us. Our favorite 
trees were not cut down, our dancing. rings 
trampled out, or our haunts boldly invaded 
in those days. Ah me! it is all different 
now. We have to hide in the depths of 
the wildest forests, and I think the time is 
not far distant when we shall conclude to 
leave the earth entirely. Indeed, it was 
only te-day that I was conferring with 
some of my princes upon the éubject, and 
they thought most favorably of that plan.” 

Here she paused, and I knew not what 
sort of a reply to make, for I plainly per- 
ceived this to be the queen of the fairies, 
and felt at a loss how to address so august 
@ personage, At length I returned to in- 
quire if she had chosen her new place of 
abode. 


“T have often thought of the moon,” 
she answered; “‘it seems to me that to be 
always bathed in those pure rays would be 
ecstasy.” 

“Has your majesty ever considered,” 
suggested I, “that to live in the moon 
would not'give you the enjoyment of its 
beams? You would get instead the light 
of some other planet, and thus lose the 
very privilege you seek to win.” 

“You speak truly,’’ she assented, after a 
pause; “yet methinks if she can render 
the borrowed light of the sun so attractive, 
her own’ atmosphere must be equally 
delightful.” 

Well,” observed J, much amused at the 
grave manner of this small being, “if you 
determine to make the journey, I trust you 
will allow me to accompany you, if it be in 


.your power to grant that privilege to 3 


mortal. Ive no doubt a visit to the moon 
would make my fortune, could I be per- 
mitted to give an account of it.” 

. She did not seem to mind my laughing at 
her, but good-naturedly promised it should 
be as 1 wished, and my attention was soon 


absorbed by the scenes around me. Abore 


the. close-twined branches formed a lofty 
‘dome of emerald, while the shrubs clus- 
tered about made walls of the same rich 
color. The whole was lighted by thou- 
sands of fireflies, that, flashing from among 
the leaves, .threw their light over the gay 
creatures beneath, who were lounging upon 
seats of the purest and most exquisitely- 
earved mushroom. You should have wit- 
nessed the flirtations of the tiny people 
the ooguettish flutter of fans, made of the 
finest down from humming-birds’ wings, 
the tossing of heads among the inhabitants 
of tulips and lilies, at sight of those hum- 
bler ones, who dwelt amidst cowslips, but- 
tercups, mayweeds and the like. However, 
the slighted ones, who were easily recog- 
nized by their plain yellow dresses, did not 


- seem unhappy, and took their share in the 
_ pleasures heartily. 


But you are growing anxious for the play, 
as I did before the greetings offered to my 
royal friend were over. At their close she 
was led to a magnificent throne overlooking 
the stage, which, of course, I could not 
occupy with her, so she showed me a good 
place, where I amused myself by watching 
the privileged fairies who were nearest 
their queen. Having been told much of 


‘ the devotion of the small people to their 
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sovereign, I was not a little astonished at 
what I heard from time to time among 
them. 

“Bow horridly her majesty is looking 
this evening,’ remarked one pretty sprite 
to hercayalier. “I should think she would 
have judgment enough to leave off that 
lity-of-the-valley-dress on this occasion. I 
do not believe she has worn anything else 
for an age, and those flowers never seemed 
to me fit for a queen’s robe anyway.” 

“Every one cannot have your taste,” 
was the gallant reply, with a glance at the 
robe of his companion, which had evidently 
been cut from the most superb blossoms. 
“But I am told her majesty has some 
tender associations linked with this flower, 
which are connected with a mortal lover.’ 

“J think she has a greater fancy for 
those huge horrible monsters than is be- 
coming a ruler of our ethereal race.’ 

“There’s one of them here to-night,” 
whispered a neighbor, ‘‘by her express in- 
vitation, too, It makes me shudder every 
time I look at the dreadful thing?’ with a 
fierce glance at me. 

“Tt is my opinion,”’ spoke up another, 
leaning upon his sword sheath, fashioned 
from the polished casing of a beetle, “that 
it is time we interfered, and gave her to 
understand that these things must be put a 
stop to if she wishes to retain her throne.” 

“© hush?’ from a subdued chorus of 
female voices; “surely such sentiments 
were never uttered among us before. Who 
ever heard of a rebellion in fairy-land ?” | 

“No one,” replied the soldier; “but 
there is no telling what may happen.” 

“That is true, friend,” said a graver 
voice than had yet spohen, “especially if 
we all forget our duty as loyal subjects in 
this way.” 

Just then the curtain rose. As I re- 
ceived no copy of the play, you must be 
content with such a lame account of it as I 
can give. If my pen were cut from a dia- 
mond, and pointed with a sunbeam, it 
would scarcely be exquisite enough to de- 
scribethatscene. Imagine a garden radiant 
with perfume-laden flowers, thronged with 
tiny lovely creatures, clad in the lightest 
and most shimmering robes, singing in 
chorus, with voices sweeter and softer than 
rippling water. Their song finished, the 
airy crowd floated away, and drifted into 
groups in the background, leaving a single 
sweet princess musing,. rather sadly, I 


thought; but all was changed to her, seem- 
ingly, when a gallant prince approached, 
und I soon gathered that the beautifal pair 
‘were enjoying their a days of wedded 
life. 

“Didst weary for me, darling?’ asked 
the prince, softly. 

“Yea, as the rose for the south wind,” 
was thefond reply. ‘What took thee from 
me 80 s00n ?” 

“‘A messenger came from mine own 


realm with tidings, and I must not quite 


forget native land, even for thee, my fair- 
est. Wilt go with me now down the lily 
walk?” 

As they moved away, a small figare 
dashed forth from the jessamine that 
drooped near, and began tearing and 
trampling the grass where they had stood 
like a fary. 

“A precious pair?’ she muttered; “but 
Pil put a stop to your lovesick cooing very 
800n; and that impudent Kaithee, too—I’ll 
not lose my revenge upon her. But I must 
calm myself, and be pafient a little longer.” 

It was sad to see the wee face so distort- 
ed with passion, and, thinking upon the 
grievous path the feet of envy must alwzys 
walk in, my mind was prepared for what 
followed. The garden slowly disappeared, 
and behold! a cavern, dark, damp, and full 
of loathsome things, lizards peeping from 
its clefts, and spiders weaving their webs 
about its nooks. In its centre—what? 
Neither fairy, nor woman, ner beast; a 
gnome, with hooked hands, and fiery eyes, 
and horrid hair. Soon a bent feeble figure 
entered, from the long dismal passage 
which led to this den, peering cautiously 
about at every step. 

“You give yourself needless anxiety, 
Lady Aletha,” growled the gnome; “we 
are alone; be sure that none but yourself 
would venture hither at this hour. But 
what would you from my aid?” 

“ Revenge!’ answered the visitor, throw- 
ing aside her disguise, and revealing herself 
the angry fay ef the garden; “revenge for 
humbled pride and scorned affection P’ 

The gnome laughed. 

““We hear of those things sometimes, 
but, for my part, I know of no passion save 
hate. It is the bud which blossoms out 
into revenge, so I am at your service.” 

From their colloquy, which was long and 
excited, I gathered that Aletha was angry 
because the prince, who was of a country 
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imuch greater than théir own, had made 
choice of the Lady Mella. She had hoped 
to win him for herself, and, failing in this, 
had sought to console herself with the be- 
lief that she would be chosen to control 
affairs in the approaching absence of the 
princess. When she found that Kaithee, 
whom she had always considered a rival, 
was appointed,.as one best fitted, on ac- 
count of her well-known modesty and 
wisdom, to that important trust, her anger 
could no longer restrain itself. She re- 
solved on the overthrow of those whom she 
regarded as enemies, and for aid in this 
evil purpose she had sought that dreadful 
place. 

The plan there arranged was faithfully 
carried out, and what a different appear- 
ance the lovely garden, which became 
again the scene, soon began to present! In 
place of happy groups dancing at eventide 
upon the greensward, or at play among the 
flower-banks, mysterious looking knots 
gathered in dark corners, and talked cau- 
tiously in muffled voices. Instead of bright 
smiles, merry laughter and sweet music, 
were, too, often, bitter remarks, jealous 
frowns and threatful mutterings. It is 
true these were ‘as much concealed as pos- 
Bible, each one striving to appear light- 
hearted and unconcerned as before. While 
Aletha was all the time sowing suspicion 
and hatred toward the innocent Mella, she 
took care to seem her most faithful friend. 
Having thus won her confidence, she soon 
began to poison, not only her mind, but 
that of the people against Kaithee, repre- 
senting her as bold, artful and wicked, dis- 
torting her most harmless words and acts 
into crimes. At last the time came for the 
completion of the dark work. 

The prince, on occasion of his return 
from a short absence, was to hold a bril- 
liant fete. He also distributed presents 
freely among his fair bride’s subjects, and 
the charm of his kindness, for a time, al- 
most made them forget their unworthy 
designs. Aletha made choice of the second 
night of the festival for carrying out her 
plan. That eve the palace gardens seemed 
to have been fitted up for every kind of 
enjoyment; old pastimes were revived, and 
new ones invented. Scarce a nook but 
blossomed into fresh beauties, scarce .a 
guest who did not find some grateful ‘sur- 
prise in waiting. For a time discontent 
appeared banished, and one could but won- 


‘der that any should ‘be fonnd who would 


wish to disturb such happiness. But you 
remember the evil one could not rest until 
he had brought sin and death into Eden, 
and his spirit remains in all hearts that per- 
mit themselves to barbor envious feelings, 

As the royal pair strolled gayly down a 
retired walk near the borders of their 
domain, a knight, clad in velvet and gold, 
approached. 

“My gracious prinee,” said he, bowing 
low as he spoke, “I crave your audience © 
upon important business.”* 

The prince left his fair lady, with a re- 
gretful caress, to follow the hurrying mes- 
senger, who was, as you may have suspected, 
a servant of Aletha’s, disguised as one of 
his followers, and who now led him, bya 
circuitous route, to a grotto, which had 
been chosen for the purpose, really very 
near the spot they had left. 

“Most noble prince,’ said he, “behold 
herein a maid, who lies under a cruel spell, 
till some brave and wortby gallant shall 
take her in his arms and bear her hence.” 

““An easy feat, truly; one which none 
need hesitate to undertake,” replied the 
prince. 

Bending over the maiden, who seemed 
in a trance, he was astonished to recognize 
Kaithee, who, he now remembered, had 
been missed that day from the palace, 
much to the anxiety of her mistress. 

“How camest thou here, fair one?’ he 
murmured, raising the heavy head upon 
his arm, and taking the cold hand in his. 
“Hath some evil power overcome thee? I 


. will seek thy mistress, who will do best for 


thee.’ 

So saying, he-rose, or rather, tried to rise, 
for it proved impossible for him to move. 

“You find no such light task as you im- 
agined, brave sir,’’? sneered the knight, 
dropping his disguise and revealing the 
green dress of Aletha’s followers. ‘“ Know 
thou art my prisoner till such time as I see 
fit to release thee, and reflect that punish- 
ment is sure to follow all who scorn the 
peerless lady whom I serve.” 

* * # #£ -# # & 

Meanwhile Lady Mella began. to grow 
impatient for her lord’s return, and saun- 
tered about, uneasy and troubled, in the 
midst of the general gayety. -Aletha ap- 
proached, and inquired, in a soft anxious 
tone, why her dear lady appeared #0 


- restless. 
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“My lord has been called away upon 
another of his mysterious missions,” was 
the reply. ‘‘Methinks it is quite time for 
his return.” 

“I do not wonder that such neglect 
renders you unhappy, my sweet lady. If 
you could but know how I pity you, so fair, 
yet so soon forsaken P? ° 

One would have thought the princess 
would have had pride enough to resent 
this impertinence, but the truth was she 
had for some time been giving up her mind 
to those suspicions the cunning Aletha so 
well mew how to rouse. That wicked fay 
had been busy, too, dropping s word here, 
a glance and shrug there, till many half 
feared the foreign prince was not what he 
should be, and watched him with distrust 
or unfriendliness, 

“Why do you call me forsaken, my good 
Aletha?” sobbed the foolish Mella; “do 
you think it is so bad as that?” 

“Have you, indeed, been so blinded, my 

- most gracious lady? Is it possible you 
have not suspected what-every one else is 
free to speak of, that these secret messen- 
gers come to bid him to another presence, 
even that of your most loved Kaithee? 
What means the absence of your treacher- 
ous favorite? and what keeps your loving 
mate froma you now? Come see for your- 
self.?? 

Thus saying, Aletha drew her swiftly 
down the border walk, and, pausing before 
the grotto, swept aside the leafy screen that 
concealed it, showing not, as she expected, 
Kaithee in the prince’s arms, but standing 
and conscious, though still leaning on him 
for support. The enraged princess stayed 
for no questions, but cried: 

“So, faithless wretch, this is the great 
affair that has taken you from me go often! 
You shall learn I have still loyal friends to 
punish a base pretender and false friend P? 

With this, she blew the silver whistle for 
the assembling of her defenders, and no 
one used only to our clumsy ways could 
comprehend the speed with which they 
flocked about her. *Aletha’s soldiers, too, 
were there, raising fierce cries against the 
Prince, while waiting the moment for de- 
stroying their sovereign. i 

Suddenly the prince, perfectly ealm and 
undismayed amid the tumult, raised his 
hand, What achange followed that simple 
movement! Every traitor’s fingers stiffened 
overthe weapon they had grasped, and all 
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found themselves as unable to leave their 
places as the trees about them. 

“Tell me,” he demanded of Aletha, who 
had been urging forward her half-frantic 
mistress, “who has slandered me to my 
beloved Mella and her people 2” 

Aletha, seeing one part of her plan lost, 
still held to the other. 

“ Ask rather,” she answered, haughtily, 
“who has deceived us all, and then sought 
to entrap you with her pretence of being 
enchanted. Look for an answer to your 
fair companion. She did—Kaithee did?’ 

All gazed upon the false fay in terror, for 


_ her voice had grown hoarser and harsher 


with every word, till the last was a reere 
croak, sounding like “Katy did? Her 
green robe stiffened into wings; her arms 
dwindled, then lengthened into feelers; in 
short, she then and there became the in- 
sect we now call a katydid. Those who 
had joined in her plot were likewise 
changed into that form, and, as they all 
crept away to find a hiding-place for their 
shame and baffled rage, the prince cried: 

“So shall it be for them and their race 
hereafter! They shall find I have stronger 
spells thanthey. And you, my own Mella,” 
continued he, “will you not love me still? 
Kaithee is innocent of these evil charges, 
and as for my absences, which have so dis- 
tressed you, I was preparing a surprise for 
yourself. I have been erecting a. palace 
more fitting for your reception, and extend- 
ing my realm so that it might join your 
own.” at 

“TE you still desire one so unworthy,” 
sighed the penitent princess, “I can but 
crave your forgiveness, and love you the 
more for the generous heart that thus 
grants pardon even before it is asked.” 

“All is forgotten,’ was the fond re- 
sponse; “‘you are dear to me-as ever, 
Come, my good people,” turning to their 
now rejoicing subjects, “Jet us never again 
so hastily forsake the paths of peace and 
happiness.”” 

As all took their way to the palace the 
curtain fell, amid 2 burst of joyful music, 
and the fairy audience rose to. depart. 
Some seemed thoughtful, perhaps judging 
the play intended for their instraction. 
When we were alone, my friend addressed 
me: 

“‘These scenes which you have just wit- 
nessed furnish theanswer-to your question, 
Those are the only-words ever allowed to 
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the unhappy fays or their descendants, and 
they seem impelled to repeat them contin- 
ually. I often grieve for the poor creatures 
now punished thus for others’ faults, but 
the shadow of sin always reaches beyond 
the sinner.” 

_ Is there no way,” asked I, “by which 
their former estate may be regained ?” 

One only,” she replied. ‘ When there 

is no longer a slanderer or an envious be- 
ing in the world, then the katydid’s voice 
will be heard no more.”? 


“‘That will never happen,” sighed I, 
“while the gray old earth rolls—never, 
until the new heavens and the new earth 
shall appear.” 

‘*T suppose not,” answered the. queen: 
“bat I have fulfilled my promise.’ And 
before I had time for a farewell, she had 
flitted away. - 

Turning to follow her, I awoke, if I had 
indeed been dreaming; but I am almost 
sure something whiter than the moonlight 
floated out of the window. 
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